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THE NATURE OF 
PERCEPTION 


by GAVIN 


IN SEEKING TO 


understand and explain some situation 
we may expound it as it is in itself, or 
we may approach it through the way it 
came to be: in the latter case either 
by a true history, or by an imaginary 
or virtual account constructed to show 
forth more plainly what it is now. Some 
situations, e.g., geometrical properties, 
are essentially static and timeless, yet 
the elucidation by imaginary construc- 
tion may be helpful and quite proper. 
Euclid made extensive use of this meth- 
od of genetic exposition to unravel the 
properties of geometrical figures. Plato 
expounded his views of the structure of 
the universe in the Timaeus by a genetic 
account of how the present universe 
might have come into being, so making 
plain what he thought the nature of the 
universe really to be. The Timaeus was 
not intended as literal history, although 
it might incidentally have some his- 
torical truth: it was essentially an imag- 


ARDLEY 


inary device to facilitate the ecluci- 
dation of the structure of the cosmos 
as it is, timeless. 


A genetic story is relatively easy to 
grasp and shows forth vividly what 
might otherwise be difficult to explain. 
Efforts to elucidate the structure of 
society are traditionally presented in 
this genetic guise. In the Republic the 
story of Gyges is most illuminating for 
the springs of moral conduct. Glaucon in 
turn puts a certain argument about the 
nature of justice in the form of an orig- 
inal covenant to practice justice for 
mutual profit. The point about both 
Gyges and the covenant is not that they 
are genuinely historical but that they 
are revealing images cast in a genetic 
form. Our minds are wedded to time 
and work more easily on some matter 
spread out in time. A timeless exposi- 
tion of the status quo is more godlike 
and more literal, but is often difficult for 
us to formulate and grasp. The timeless 





analysis is specifically characteristic of 
metaphysics. The genetic story is the 
aetiological myth. Before the beginnings 
of metaphysical enquiries in the 6th 
century B.C. the Greeks expounded wis- 
dom largely by means of the aetiological 
story. The rise of Greek philosophy was 
the pursuit of the same wisdom by an 
a-temporal understanding of the world. 
Greek science did not come as something 
radically new: it was a new way of 
looking at old things, or rather a new 
way of expounding the old truths. The 
new scientific philosophy taught the 
same fundamental truths about the 
world as did the old mythological and 
poetic order. The great religious stories 
of early Greece can be transposed into 
metaphysical terms and vice versa with- 
out much difficulty — as F. M. Corn- 
ford pointed out so acutely in his From 
Religion to Philosophy. Nevertheless the 
metaphysical formulation of the eternal 
verities does give a firmer and surer 
grasp of things to those who can succeed 


in attaining to it than the old stories 
can: which is why the later Greeks so 


prized philosophy. Yet the genetic 
stories are far more flexible and can 
be more subtle and lively and penetrat- 
ing than the often stilted formulae of 
metaphysics: which is why the poets 
were still highly valued along with the 
philosophers. Wisdom is best served by 
cultivating both. Plato had the genius 
to mix metaphysics and genetic stories 
according to which best served his pur- 
pose. When explicit metaphysical dis- 
course has reached its limit he calls 
on the aid of metaphor and story and 
myth to reach the final summits. He is 
also sensible of the limitations of his 
audience; that a vivid story will con- 
vey more to the crowd than any amount 
of philosophical argument. Hence in the 
Republic he introduces at one point the 
“noble lie’ in order to explain in terms 
which everyone will understand what 
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their various proper places and func- 
tions in the hierarchy of the city must 
be. 

The device of the make-believe 
genetic exposition has often been em- 
ployed. Rousseau is a familiar instance: 
he puts forward his theory of society 
under the guise of an aboriginal social 
contract. This is not intended to be real 
history (although conceivably it may 
have some historical truth), but an ex- 
pository medium. The method is often 
felicitously employed in mathematical 
physics, e.g., unfolding the theory of 
Simple Harmonic Motion by means of a 
virtual circular motion. 

Greek science was an attempt to 
substitute an a-temporal account of the 
nature of the world for the old aetiolog- 
ical stories. An interesting development 
since the 17th century is the flight 
from metaphysics back to new kinds 
of genetic explanations, one being the 
advent of mental devices or artifices 
which are useful for holding together 
groups of observations. This, in the 
judgment of many philosophers from 
Berkeley onward, is the true nature of 
such virtual entities as electrons, etc. 
The physicist tells stories to hold to- 
gether, to comprehend, the pattern of 
phenomena in our minds. This is re- 
markably analogous in principle to the 
old aetiological myth: the myth set 
out in a roundabout way to explain the 
status quo; now, the “mental device”’ is 
a myth of a new kind keeping our at- 
tention directed to the way things go. 
So, for instance, Michael Faraday un- 
ravelled the intricacies of electrostatic 
forces between charged bodies and mag- 
netic forces, between magnetic poles by 
thinking in terms of “lines of force” 
running like stretched elastic strings 
between the charges or poles. “‘Lines of 
force” with Faraday was a helpful story. 
Again, when we connect a lamp to a 
battery a stream of electrons is said 





to flow along the wires and hence the 
filament glows: another helpful picture. 

An interesting case in which pos- 
sible cosmic history, aetiological myth, 
and explanatory device converge to- 
gether is in Descartes’ model universe 
expounded in Le Monde. He puts for- 
ward an initial state of chaos into which 
God introduced motion (the first fillip). 
The particles in obedience to the natural 
laws then sorted themselves out into 
a series of vortices. One of these is our 
solar system; the Sun at the middle is 
formed by the concentration of fiery 
matter at the centre of the vortex; con- 
densations of heavy matter give rise to 
the planets, one of which is our Earth. 
When we look at the Sun we perceive 
the sensation of light because of the 
centrifugal pressure on the retina due 
to the vortical revolution. Whether this 
scheme of the spontaneous evolution of 
our present universe from an initial 
state of chaos is to be taken as a literal 
cosmogony is not clear; Descartes 
rather gives the impression that he 
thought it perhaps was so. But whether 
true genetic history or not, it certainly 
brings out clearly the Cartesian cos- 
mology; by the help of this quasi-mythi- 
cal story we can see instantly into the 
nature of the present universe as en- 
visaged by Descartes. 


PERCEPTION 

In considering sense perception it 
has been the general practice, at least 
since the times of Descartes and Galileo, 
to give a picture of perception as a proc- 
ess in which signals are transmitted 
from the object to the person perceiving 
it. I suggest that this way of looking at 
the process of perception is something 
akin to the aetiological myth. Percep- 
tion, I shall maintain, is in itself a static 
situation; not a process, but a state; 
the signal picture is a quasi-genetic 
account which gives us a useful working 


picture but cannot as a rule be taken 
literally any more than a Euclidean 
construction or the story of Gyges’ ring. 
The only time that the transmission of 
signals can have any significance in it- 
self is at the beginning and end of a 
perceptive period; the onset and the 
cessation of perception does involve 
something like the sending of signals. 
But steady perception is itself a-tem- 
poral and has nothing to do with signals; 
it is rather a state of communion be- 
tween the thing perceived and the per- 
son perceiving it. 

The signal interpretation of sense 
perception presents a picture in which 
the source is of a very different nature 
from what our senses represent it to be. 
The classical expositions in the 17th 
century drew attention to such experi- 
ences as pain and tickling, which are 
clearly not in the object, but only the 
end of chain of events starting with 
the object. Physical objects themselves, 
it was held, are of a simple constitution: 
extension and motion, according to Des- 
cartes. There are thus a few primary 
qualities rooted objectively in the physi- 
cal world. But the generality of our 
sense perceptions are of a secondary 
character and reside only in us; they are 
generated by the impact on our sense 
organs of the signals from the objects. 
So, in more recent times, when we be- 
hold a luminous body the scientific ex- 
planatory story would run something as 
follows: electrons vibrating in the 
atoms of the luminous body send out a 
train of electromagnetic waves which 
reach the eye, fall on the retina, excite 
the optic nerve, and by some neuro- 
physiological process not yet fully un- 
derstood give rise to the sensation of 
light; the sensation is not experienced 
in the beholder but in some way is 
“projected” by him on to the luminous 
body and attributed to that body. The 
real constitution of the world is thus 
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utterly different from the world which 
our senses create for us. 

The foregoing picture of perception 
is what I have made bold to describe as 
comparable to an aetiological myth. It 
has proved a useful myth; it has en- 
abled us to find our way about in dealing 
with perception: the oculist, for in- 
stance, works in terms of this picture 
when prescribing spectacles for defec- 
tive sight. But, I contend, it should 
not be taken as more than this, any 
more than the myth of the Social Con- 
tract, which was of such practical use 
in propelling forward the French Revo- 
lution, can or need be taken literally. 

If we regard the signal interpreta- 
tion as something more than an ex- 
planatory genetic parable, if we take it 
literally as the nature of perception, we 
are drawn into a paradoxical situation. 
Why do we not experience the so-called 
secondary qualities like colour, sound, 
and so on, in ourselves as we do pain, 
fear, etc.? What is the alleged process of 
projection or attribution of secondary 
qualities to objects? The nature of the 
supposed process is completely enig- 
matic. Why, if they are both subjective, 
do we attribute warmth to a fire, but 
not pain? And, more formidable still, 
is there any meaning in the assertion 
that we are always misled by our senses 
concerning external bodies? To say we 
are misled must surely imply the possi- 
bility that sometimes we are not. It is 
understandable that we may sometimes 
mistakenly attribute to an object what 
actually has been generated by us, as 
for instance a man who thinks water 
hot when it is really that his hand is 
numbed with cold, or a man who thinks 
a formidable thunderstorm is gathering 
because he has absent-mindedly left on 
his dark glasses. But such cases have 
their point only because there are veri- 
dical cases where we are not mistaken. 
A doctrine of universal projection of 
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secondary qualities would seem to be 
self-destructive if taken literally. But if 
the genetic view of perception is re- 
garded as having the character of an 
aetiological myth these difficulties do 
not arise. 

Let us turn now from these quasi- 
mythical genetic accounts of perception 
to the actual state of perception con- 
sidered in itself. Here we have to deal 
not with the transmission of discrete 
signals, but rather with static condi- 
tions, or a “stationary state,” to use an 
expressive contemporary term. This 


stationary condition brings about direct 
union between the object and the per- 
ceiving mind. The model for the under- 
standing of the situation is pressure. 


PRESSURE 


Suppose I press with my hand on 
the wall: I experience the pressure 
which is being exerted on the wall. If I 
press with my gloved hand do I not 
experience the pressure on the wall 
just as before? If now I take a billiard 
cue and press with it on the wall I again 
experience the push exerted on the wall. 
The cue serves to establish communica- 
tion with the wall; once the connection 
has been made the push I give with my 
hand is the very same push which the 
wall receives. The cue does not transmit 
anything in the nature of a signal; 
velocity of transmission has nothing to 
do with the case. The situation is a static 
one in which there is immediate com- 
munion between myself and the wall. 
Intermediate objects are quite passive, 
completely “‘transparent” or “diaphan- 
ous” as it were, to the participation be- 
tween myself and the wall. Intermediar- 
ies are necessary only in order that the 
sharing situation can be established and 
maintained. Once the link is set up we 
need pay no further attention to it; we 
leap through it to whatever object is at 
the other end. Only if the link fails do 





we need pause to consider it. For in- 
stance, if I am walking along a tow-path 
pulling a boat with a rope, it is the boat 
to which my attention is primarily 
directed and I attend to the rope only if 
it should be strained too much and break 
or suffer some similar calamity. Other- 
wise it is an obedient and self-effacing 
servant linking me to the boat. 

If I vary the push or pull on the con- 
necting medium, then the properties of 
that medium become operative for a 
brief moment. If I give a sudden pull 
to the end of a rope there is an initial 
transmission of a wavelike character 
(whose velocity can be calculated). But 
if my pull is maintained, steady condi- 
tions of stress are quickly set up and 
questions of velocity of transmission 
cease to have any application. My hand 
and the object at the other end of the 
rope are in direct communion. 

It is reasonable to suppose that 
similar considerations would apply to 
an electrical circuit. When the switch 
is depressed there will be an_ initial 
building up and maybe vibratory phase 
until steady conditions are attained; 
thereafter the notion of transmission 
ceases to have any direct relevance. 
The generator revolves, the lamp glows; 
everything is in a stationary state. Cir- 
cuit characteristics determine what 
steady state will finally be achieved; 
once it is achieved they are no longer 
significant; the generator and the lamp 
are in a kind of communion. 


SIGHT 


Let us now consider vision. From 
the pressure analogy we should now 
say that steady vision, when achieved, 
is essentially a static state enabling the 
beholder to enter into a direct commun- 
ion with the object perceived. There is 
an immediate contuition of the object 
by way of the light linking object and 
beholder. It is quite misleading to in- 


sist that the luminous object is sending 
out signals which are transmitted 
through the intervening space with a 
certain velocity until they reach and 
excite the retina of the eye. As regards 
the stationary state of vision this is an 
aetiological myth by which we endeavor 
to unravel the peculiarities of optical 
phenomena; in this case the aetiological 
myth may with some plausibility be 
taken as literally genetic; that is, when 
the state of steady vision is being estab- 
lished questions of transmission are 
relevant; but once established they prop- 
erly drop out of consideration; a new 
phenomenon supervenes, namely a 
direct sharing or communion between 
the object and the beholder. The optical 
laws are relevant only in determining 
the characteristics of that communion 
which will finally be set up. Whether a 
stick is seen sharp or fuzzy, as magni- 
fied or diminished, white or red, straight 
or bent, or even seen at all, depends on 
a hundred circumstances: the state of 
my eyes, whether or not I am looking 
through binoculars or wearing coloured 
glasses, whether the stick is partially 
immersed in a pool of water, has ade- 
quate lighting and so on. But the final 
result is of the nature of an immediate 
communion, rough-hewen though it may 
be. Knowledge of the stick is something 
which I have to achieve by improving 
this communion by making allowances 
for the characteristics and defects of 
the various media which link me to the 
stick. A state of communion is not to be 
attained by sitting back as a passive re- 
cipient of alleged signals called ‘‘sense- 
data,” as some have imagined. This 
makes nonsense of our attempt to un- 
derstand vision. Knowledge of the stick 
(as, in a higher degree, of other per- 
sons) requires sympathy and sensitivity; 
it has to be sought for. Starting perhaps 
with a tentative and thin communion we 
go on to strengthen it by degrees; this 
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is something which needs experience 
and training; we learn to do this as we 
learn to do anything else; the more past 
experience and alertness we can bring 
to bear the less liable we shall be to 
accept errors innocently. 

I see before me now a bottle of 
ink. On reflecting I must admit that 
optically speaking I see only the side of 
the bottle turned towards me; the “raw 
stuff,” as it were, of my awareness is 
just that. If I had had no previous ex- 
perience of ink bottles I might have been 
puzzled to know what the other side 
was like. Some modern sculptors, I 
might reflect, carve “shapes” which 
look quite unexpectedly different from 
different directions of viewing. My un- 
tutored communion with the ink bottle 
(mediated by the light in the room) 
would be thin and diffident. But be- 
cause I have had so much prior ex- 
perience of the ink bottle tribe I can 
draw upon this stock of knowledge to 
improve my communion with this speci- 
men, in fact to recognize it instantly as 
an ink bottle. Set out in this analytic 
manner it might be supposed that I do 
come to know the ink bottle by suc- 
cessive steps. In fact with familiar ob- 
jects the knowledge is immediate; it is 
rather the analysis which is painful and 
slow. In an unfamiliar situation where 
I have to learn on the spot the order 
would be the reverse; I would then im- 
prove my knowledge by a slow syn- 
thesis. Whatever the case may be, the 
gist of knowledge is a sympathetic 
sharing or communion; all other mat- 
ters are ancillary to this end. 

To return to the link between self 
and object established by light: the 
simple pressure case is a straight-for- 
ward one; there is no great complexity 
about the manifestation of pressure 
through solid bodies. The case of light 
is vastly complex; light is a very sensi- 
tive medium. (Note that light is proper- 
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ly the medium; not something else the 
medium for the light.) The resources of 
geometrical optics and the intricacies 
of physical optics must be called on to 
work out the visual situations which will 
be attained under any given conditions. 
To do this good use may be made of the 
mythical notion of light travelling. 
(What literally does travel is only the 
signal.) In geometrical optics, or ray 
tracing, we conventionally put arrows 
on the rays directed from source to 
image. But it is one of the fundamental 
properties of optical systems that light 
will travel through the system along 
precisely the same paths in reverse. The 
notion of travelling at all is gratuitous 
in ray tracing; although often useful as 
a mental device to sort things out. The 
systems of geometrical optics are in 
themselves quite static; movement is 
a kind of metaphor. It matters not at 
all whether we say by metaphor that 
something passes from the object to the 
eye or say again by metaphor that some- 
thing passes from the eye to the object 
(“His eagle eye swept the scene of bat- 
tle”). The essence of the matter is the 
communion established between the 
scene and the beholder; nothing could 
be further removed from this situation 
than the notion of a literal travelling of 
anything. 

But, the critic might say, while this 
is right enough for ray tracing, what 
about physical optics? What of interfer- 
ence fringes and diffraction patterns? 
Surely these involve travelling waves? 
It is quite true that in calculating the 
form of a diffraction pattern in an opti- 
cal system we must use the notion of 
light waves being transmitted. But the 
diffraction system, once established, is 
static. Calculations of wave motions tell 
us what particular stationary system 
will be set up. Such calculations are 
something in the spirit of assembling a 
figure in Euclidean geometry in order 





that the properties of the figure shall 
be the more manifest. But the final state 
has its own being; its properties are its 
own; the genetic account is traced 


through only to facilitate an appraisal 
of the steady state. 


OTHER SENSES 


In the case of hearing we find a 
somewhat similar situation. Through 
the intervening medium (usually air) 
which has been put into a peculiar state 
we come into relation with the vibrating 
string or the sounding air column, just 
as by an intervening stick we communi- 
cate a push with an object, and by the 
mediurn of intervening light we come in- 
to visual communication with the lumi- 
nous body. The steady relation between 
string and ear having been set up, trans- 
mission becomes irrelevant. The case of 
distant axe strokes, where the sound is 
heard appreciably after the fall of the 
axe is seen, is an extreme one. Axe 
strokes are, in effect, a series of sharp 
discrete signals, and there the notion 
of transmission remains of some im- 
portance. But in ordinary hearing situa- 
tions transmission is only a preliminary: 
the steady state is the crucial matter. 
Auditory perception is essentially com- 
munion, participation, not reception of 
signals or sense-data. 

Smelling is perhaps the one case of 
sense perception where transport of 
some kind belongs to the essence of 
the situation. 


OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE 


In looking back now at the division 
which Descartes and Galileo made be- 
tween an objective order of primary 
qualities (extension, motion, etc.) and a 
subjective order of secondary qualities 
(colour, heat, sound, etc.) we can see 
that at least as regards steady states 
this division is quite misleading. It was 
insisted upon by the 17th century inno- 


vators for ulterior motives; the osten- 
sible grounds which they gave for the 
division are merely specious. (The 
policy which these men pursued with 
such ruthlessness and disregard to com- 
mon truth was part of their general 
campaign to regiment nature. Its eluci- 
dation would take us too far afield to 
discuss here.) The real secondary 
“qualities” are quite evident: they are 
those produced per accidens by the ob- 
ject on us. When we get too near a fire 
the heat produces a painful secondary 
effect on the skin; when a whistle is 
too loud or too high-pitched it is dis- 
tressing to the ears; when an electric 
light is too strong it hurts our eyes; 
some scenes call forth joy; others, fear. 
These manifestly secondary effects we 
do not attribute to the object but recog- 
nize as our own. The red of the gerani- 
um, the melodious note of the flute, 
are not remotely in this secondary cate- 
gory. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF PERCEPTION 


The state of perception, when 
achieved, is not a matter of receiving 
signals of events, or experiencing sen- 
sations, or projecting subjective impres- 
sions on to external objects, or inferring 
external bodies from sensual represen- 
tations. Perception, when attained, 
means a direct awareness of the per- 
ceived object; the intermediaries link 
the person and the object in a manner 
we may describe as diaphanous; we do 
not perceive by means of the interme- 
diaries so much as through them, so 
that we attain to an immediate com- 
munion with the object. The more per- 
fectly diaphanous the intermediaries the 
more we can forget them. So, when a 
Gifford Lecturer joins the “‘Aberdonian” 
at Kings Cross to travel north, if he 
feels confidence in the organization of 
the British Railways he can safely put 
from his mind the vast body of engineer- 
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ing problems concerning the innumer- 
able bridges crossed by the train on 
the journey; our Lecturer can take all 
this for granted and, safe in his sleep- 
ing birth, can meditate on Natural 
Theology as he is speeded to his desti- 
nation. Or again, as I write these lines 
with a fountain pen, my attention is 
normally on what I am writing rather 
than on the pen; the pen is a nexus 
through which my thoughts flow, so to 
speak. It was not always thus; as a 
child I had to learn to write with 
a pen; at first most of my attention was 
on the movements of the pen; only slow- 
ly, as skill came, did the pen fade from 
the active scene and join the vast com- 
pany of silent agents through which I 
do my will. Perception, like safety on 
a railway system and skill with the 
pen, is something which has to be won; 
mistakes are rectified, skill is acquired, 
slowly and painfully we win our way to 
the goal. A detached and passive atti- 
tude in either kind of situation will not 
get us far. 

When perceptive diaphany is ac- 
complished we can enjoy a new freedom 
and confidence; by sympathy and inter- 
est and understanding and engagement 
we have made the world in some way 
our own. The physical sciences since the 
17th century have shown little concern 
with this fulfillment; their attention has 
been primarily on the genetic aspect of 
things. The physicist has been interested 
not in what emerges in the accomplished 
state of seeing, but rather in the proc- 
esses by which this state is attained. It 
is this shift of the field of enquiry which 
is one of the great sources of the revo- 
lutionary change which came over the 
sciences in the 17th century. The em- 
phasis in the new order was on proc 
esses rather than reality; on doing 
rather than on things done; on how to 
bring things about rather than on what 
to do with them when accomplished; the 
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world of the anxious engineer rather 
than the detached Gifford Lecturer 
borne blissfully above. 


A genetic account will sometimes 
be the only easily given answer to a 
question of the form, what is this? For 
instance, if we ask a baker: what is a 
loaf of bread? He will almost certainly 
answer by telling us how to make 
a loaf of bread. Sometimes the genetic 
doctrine may be taken literally as his- 
tory, e.g., what is a railway engine? A 
genetic account will in fact be approxi- 
mately the way it was put together. 
Sometimes the genetic account will be 
illuminating, but very doubtful as his- 
tory, e.g., the Social Contract. Some- 
times it will be manifestly artificial, e.g., 
Euclidean constructions. Sometimes it 
will be an aetiological myth, e.g., Zeus 
hurling thunderbolts. Sometimes it will 
be an explanatory system of great so- 
phistication and highly wrought, but 
hardly to be accepted literally, e.g., the 
Rutherford-Bohr atom. 


Whether artificial or real, a genetic 
account can be very informative; it is 
often more readily grasped than an 
analysis of the status quo; for this rea- 
son there is a persistent tendency to 
substitute a genetic story for the more 
difficult task of delineating things as 
they are. If the genetic story is em- 
ployed as a ladder to climb to a vantage 
point and then, its task accomplished, it 
is hurled down, its admission is benef- 
icent. If the genetic account is used as 
a substitute for an understanding of 
achievements accomplished then it may 
become obscurantist. This confusion of 
processes and results has been one of 
the besetting sins of the scientific era 
of the last three centuries. If we en- 
deavor to break into some situation by 
examining its genesis (an approach 
which Aristotle highly commended) we 
must be prepared later to transcend the 





process of genesis and grapple with the 
real situation to which the former has 
conducted us. Not to do so is fatal weak- 
ness, even childishness: like the infant 
who, given an expensive present, is 
more interested in the paper and string. 

A surgeon confronted with an in- 
jured man is primarily concerned with 


the situation as he finds it, but would 
probably enquire about the causes of 
the injuries as a means of gaining fur- 
ther knowledge of the man’s state as it 
is. 

The wise man will find place for 
both aetiology and achievement, each in 
its proper role. 


| Source: Australasian Journal of Philosophy. Vol. 36, No. 3, December 1958, 
pp. 189-199. “The Nature of Perception.” Complete Presentation. 
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We find the sublime at the summit of the esthetic categories. It 
is a quality that transcends human understanding and so evokes admira- 
tion and surprise. But such exstatic flight is not long sustained. This exalted 
experience seems almost to take vengeance on those who aspire to it. 
Indeed, we delight in the pleasures that accompany the experience of 
beauty. We are lifted up but let down as well. The tragic seems to come 
as a call to order. It comes to remind us that we are still men. 


The sublime and the tragic seem 
to go beyond our humanity. With the 
comical, on the contrary, there seems 
to be a movement of descent or retro- 
gression. That harmonious experience 
of subject and object as an essential 
element of beauty seems to disappear. 
There is no longer something positive 
that answers to the yearning of our 
soul. The comical at first sight appears 
negative, seems a principle of discord 
that menaces the established order. The 
tranquility associated with the beautiful 
is not present. The comical seems to 
slip into the esthetic world on the sly. It 
is not repulsed. But still it does not en- 


ter through the front door nor with 
great honors. 

To ask about the comical is to ask 
whether there are things and persons 
that can manifest imperfection, appar- 
ent or real, in an esthetic manner. The 
esthetic is like a merciful cloak thrown 
over the deficiencies of nature. It draws 
our attention and sentiments away 
from defects. The beautiful and the sub- 
lime make nature the occasion of the 
highest contemplation. It seems that un- 
less man somehow goes beyond nature 
that he has not realized his deepest 
possibilities. There are certain experi- 
ences which seem to free him from the 





bonds of nature, they gladden him and 
carry him into a world where imagina- 
tion and deepest reason are united. 

The comical comes from contrast. 
In this respect it has an apparent like- 
ness to the sublime. But unlike the sub- 
lime, the comical does not transcend the 
human into the infinite. It remains on 
the ground, on this earth. Kant says 
that there are three moments in the 
comical: the presence and normal de- 
velopment of an event; the introduction 
of an absurd element that disturbs this 
development; the resolution, realized or 
sensed. Logic has understood the con- 
tradiction, triumphed over the logician 
himself. But what has taken place in 
the world we observe there: There is a 
disorder, lack of harmony, a belittling 
of man. And though only for a moment, 
the absurd has appeared. In understand- 
ing the illogical, there is something of 
a victory. Staying within the order of 
nature, we have transcended a situation. 
But the triumph has its price. And if 
we see ourselves in both subject and ob- 
ject, it is at our own expense. 

We find much truth in what the 
Argentinian, Marcos Victoria, has writ- 
ten: “The comical is the result of 
neither a judgment or conceptual proc- 
ess, nor of a mere association of repre- 
sentations or contradictory proposi- 
tions. . . .It will not submit itself to the 
full light of consciousness under the 
form of concepts or logical judgments. 
The most careful attention cannot dis- 
tinguish the steps of comparison or con- 
frontation.” What is certain is that an 
illogicality or contrast exists and takes 
us by surprise. Only on reflection do 
we understand the deep absurdity that 
made us laugh. But once we have un- 
derstood, can we keep on laughing? 
Rather, at that moment a feeling of 
pity for the victim fills us or we grow 
sad over the chaos that permeates the 
world. 
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The contrast spoken of means a 
descent. Just how far this can go has 
been pointed out by both Freud and 
Bergson. Man can act like a machine. 
He can deaden in himself the very thing 
that makes him superior, the most ex- 
alted being in nature. The comical be- 
longs only to man, Bergson says, or to 
things to which we attribute human 
qualities. We vught to act rationally but 
we do not. Beauty with its graceful har- 
mony lifts the soul above the material 
and superficial where the spiritual dom- 
inates. It is the triumph of spirit over 
body. On the contrary, the comical is 
rooted in a material element that resists 
and will not budge. It would reduce the 
soul to its own inertia, to an automatic 
response. It solidifies into mummery 
the expressions of the body. It seeks to 
link the whole personality to a mechan- 
ical occupation where it is out of touch 
with a living ideal. In such a situation 
even the body escapes any graceful har- 
mony and produces a comic effect. The 
personality is imprisoned by the body 
and appears as a thing. This causes 
laughter. The situation is absurd, con- 
trary to what ought to be. 

We cannot agree with Marcel Pag- 
nol who finds the causes of laughter 
so varied that they do not even have 
a common denominator. The only unity 
he finds in them is their subjective 
origin, a kind of instinct which he calls 
vis comica. Their classificaton, however, 
is not so difficult. In every comic act 
there is a lack of order or mechaniza- 
tion which depends on contrast. We be- 
lieve that Pagnol has confused laughter 
with the comic. This denies any ob- 
jectivity to the comic. Not everything 
that is funny is comic. When they go 
together equally, it is because someone 
has experienced contrast. A senseless 
person can laugh without rhyme or 
reason. And pain sometimes produces 
results resembling laughter. Only an 





intelligent person joins the comic and 
the laughable. He has perceived ex- 
ternal disharmony in a thing or per- 
son. To deny objectivity to the comic 
is to place reason and nonsense on the 
same level. 


PERSONAL ELEMENTS IN THE COMIC 

The comic, viewed objectively, can 
be seen in an individual or social con- 
text. The first is previous and funda- 
mental. The Aristotelian definition of 
man as a political animal takes ration- 
ality for granted. The comic as a social 
thing is also based upon man’s rational 
behavior. This is particularly true of 
recent definitions and especially among 


sentiment of a compassion than an ex- 
perience of disharmony. 

If the world and man were perfect, 
laughter would have no place. Every- 
thing would take place normally, with- 
out discord or absurdity. But such is 
not the case. And in spite of the fact of 
disorder, we have some inkling of what 
the world and life ought to be ideally. 
So the comic is more evident and laugh- 
ter more hearty in proportion to the 
seriousness of the person or the dignity 
of the object which provokes them. The 
greater the exaltation the harder the 
fall which manifests the illogical. Fal- 
lacy often hides behind pompousness. 

Schopenhauer demands a_ quite 
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French authors. Only man appreciates 
the comic. And only man can laugh, if 
we think of laughter as expressing an 
intellectual attitude and judgment. The 
Scholastics point out that laughter is 
an exclusive property of man. Beings 
superior to man do not laugh. They see 
into the disharmony intuitively. Only 
man — somewhere between a pure in- 
tellect and the unconscious — laughs 
when he experiences discord and wan- 
ders into the superficial. The deeper the 
mind the more refined the comic must 
be. It demands that the weaknesses be 
well hid behind the apparent contradic- 
tions. The wise man will often only smile 
imperceptibly. This expresses more a 


pp. 103 - 116. 


subtle mind for perceiving the comic. 
And rightly so. For the comic is an 
incongruity. It is a relationship sudden- 
ly noticed between an idea and a real 
object. It is a lived paradox, expressed 
in words or in actions. There is a tri- 
umph of intuitive knowledge over ab- 
stract thought. It is so satisfying, this 
intuition bound up with animal nature, 
because it includes something of the 
will too. It brings with it the possession 
and enjoyment of what is real. On the 
contrary, abstract thought joins us to 
the past, the present and the future. It 
is concerned with serious decisions. This 
intellectual seriousness demands con- 
stant attention. But it is vulnerable to 
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our whims. For a moment it can be 
repulsed by an intuition pointing toward 
the absurd. It is not easy to note this 
passing from the serious to the ridicu- 
lous. Strangely, it takes seriousness and 
intelligence to perceive the comic. “In 
general, the way in which you laugh 
and the things that make you laugh are 
sure indications of character.” For 
Schopenhauer the comic exists when a 
man of clear mind perceives the illogi- 
cal. It is based on an overthrow of rea- 
son. And what is superficial in us is 
apparently delighted because its direc- 
tor has faltered. Gravity has stumbled 
and the servant is amused. 

There is in the comic two elements. 
One is an order or dignity rationally 
known. This is fundamental, origin and 
cause. It holds that man ought to act 
in such and such a way. We believe 
that man is subject to practical logic. 
His thoughts, acts and words should ap- 
pear bearing the marks of his position 
and his final goal. There is a demand 
that his life become serious and grave. 
Only then, without subterfuge, is he 
master of his destiny. This is the ideal 
we have of man in general. And by 
common consent each of us applies this 
idea to himself. According to the rung 
we occupy on the human ladder there 
are obligations and specific ways of 
acting. But willy-nilly, a false step is 
made. Order is changed, dignity falls 
and the serious crumbles. This disrup- 
tion of the logical gives birth to the 
comic. An emotional element appears. 
And laughter is a release from the 
gravity of life, from the intellectual 
which tires us. The comic is a kind of 
concession to matter and the sensible. 
It is at the bottom of the scale of es- 
thetic categories. 


SOCIOLOGY OF THE COMIC 


So much stress on the element of 
defection and descent in discussing the 
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comic might seem exaggerated. But the 
more one analyzes the notion of the 
comic, the more this element becomes 
evident. The absurd and the illogical are 
essential to it. They are its foundation. 
Never is the human person more master 
of itself than when it is fully conscious 
of itself. The comic is an emotional 
straying into the irrational. There is a 
renunciation. The person involved joins 
the group. He becomes a vulgar, social 
being. He is like one of the rest, lost 
in the crowd. Whatever distinguished 
him from the group has disappeared un- 
der social pressure. 

The comic sees man not only as he 
is in himself but as he should act in the 
midst of his fellowmen. It is often a 
weapon that social anonimity uses 
against those who refuse to hand them- 
selves over. Laughter is often the com- 
mon greeting that makes a fool out of 
the man who will not subject himself 
to the established fashions and customs 
and spech of the philistines. The crowd 
punishes with ridicule whoever has the 
courage to be different. It is the defense 
of society against those who go their 
own way; but a punishment that never 
perfects the offender. It is the expres- 
sion of a mind so socialized that it is 
simply unable to understand anything 
that is not like itself. 

At times the comic can be a legiti- 
mate weapon. It can be used against 
those who through caprice or ignorance 
do not observe the customs and manners 
that are worthy of respect. There are 
certain principles of logic and morals 
that cannot be disregarded with impuni- 
ty. The comic can be a punishment for 
foolhardiness. It can be a call to order 
for those who without reason segregate 
themselves, a penalty for ambition and 
vainglory. In brief, it can be a legiti- 
mate social defense. Laughter can re- 
veal the emptiness beneath the elegant 
manners that cover up a soft personal- 





ity. The guilty person would return to 
his place in the group for he lacks the 
proper gifts to rise above it. 

However, this use of the comic as a 
social defense does not alienate the of- 
fender. Bergson saw this problem in its 
totality. All comic laughter takes for 
granted a certain complicity with 
others, real or imagined. It needs an 
audience. A solitary man does not laugh. 
“The comic is born when a group of 
men direct their attention to one of 
their number, silence their sensitivity 
and exercise their wit.”” The group uses 
laughter as a plea to order, asking one 
of the group who has singled himself 
out to re-identify himself with the group. 
It is a social arm against rigidity in the 
midst of collective mobility or singu- 
larity amid group uniformity. The “dif- 
ferent’”’ ones who do not merit severe 
chastisement are invited to rejoin the 
group. We might admit with Bergson 
that rather frequently laughter is used 
toward general betterment. But we are 
inclined to think that just as often ego- 
tism and the wish to keep things as they 
are knowingly inspire the laughter of 
the group. There are two types of anti- 
social beings: those whose thoughts and 
life merit a refusal to be lost in the 
crowd and those who through ignorance 
or emotional whim do not wish to be 
like others. Only toward the latter is 
laughter a legitimate means of group- 
defense. Bergson rightly says toward 
the end of his famous essay that laugh- 
ter is not perfectly just for it has as its 
function intimidation and humiliation. 

If society wishes to destroy with 
laughter whatever seems contrary to its 
interests, the individual can also react 
to this. He can smile at society’s indo- 
lence, its meaningless gestures and ob- 
stinacy in sticking to old ways, all of 
which stifle progress. The tables can be 
turned and what with its greater weight 
tried to crush the individual is now the 


object of the comic. Knowing neither 
the tragic nor the sublime, society for- 
gets what it ought to be and settles 
down to rigid patterns of action. This 
type of comic has overtones of the 
tragic. Gabriel Marcel has pointed this 
out in his plays where individuals with 
their vices and small virtues reflect the 
society in which they live. As individ- 
uals they have his compassion and sym- 
pathy. But there is in them something 
that makes possible something other 
than what they are or have been called 
to be. They actually represent a social 
and collective mode. Fred the burgeois 
in Le Palais de Sable is a good example. 
His professional obligations make him 
lose sight of the essentially individual 
drama in faith. In him we find ironically 
portrayed a quiet middle class society 
seeking the goods of this world. What 
Marcel condemns is the man who can- 
not think and live for himself, capitu- 
lates to stereotyped manners and 
mechanical behavior. He scores those 
who abandon themselves to the herd 
without the courage to live and dignify 
their existence. Mechanized society can 
appear at first to be comic but funda- 
mentally it is really tragic. Society 
wants man to forget his own destiny, 
to become a tragi-comic reality. 


THE COMIC AND THE DIVINE 


If man in his disorder seems com- 
ical when seen by another man, what 
can we say about humanity seen by 
the Supreme Being from the heights of 
unchangeable perfection? Our own mind 
verifies the presence of disharmony only 
in particular instances. But we know 
little beyond the fact that human na- 
ture in general implies imperfections. 
Man has great aspirations but both 
morally and intellectually he seems to 
fall back as often as he progresses. He 
fails in most of his endeavors. The comic 
is this whole picture seen from the out- 
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side. But we find the same situation in 
our inner lives. If our thoughts, aspira- 
tions and feelings were revealed the 
world would be turned into one big 
joke, each one exposed to the laughter 
of his neighbor. It is perhaps just as 
well that we see only the surface and 
that, imperfectly. The inner life is funny 
only for someone who thoroughly knows 
himself. 

But to laugh at oneself is tragic. 
For this reason we try to escape our- 
selves. We do not wish deep self-knowl- 
edge. We appear before the world 
masked. We wish to be seen as some- 
thing other than we are. Pascal rightly 
remarked that we are not content with 
our own life and our own world. We live 
according to what others think, an 
imaginary life. And we deepen this illu- 
sion in ourselves. We cling to and 
embellish the imaginary self and hide 
the truth.” Human life is shot through 
and through wth unreality and deceit. 
We know this is so. And to keep the 
world at peace we establish customs and 
manners to keep it this way. Sometimes 
the most cordial gestures are quite su- 
perficial. 

Let us think of a Being, all-perfect, 
who sees us through inalterable serenity 
without a shadow of the illogical or de- 
ficient. What does humanity look like to 
Him? We are children of contradction. 
We seek things much beyond us but at 
the same time unmask our foolishness. 
If this Being could laugh, our most 
sublime aspirations would make Him 
laugh. But his perfection would move 
Him to pity, to strengthen our weak ef- 
forts. The comic would turn into the 
tragic for Him. We need only go a bit 
into a situation with understanding to 
see how the comic can dramatically turn 
into the tragic. Here we are at the es- 
sence of things, at the reality underly- 
ing the contrast which is sometimes 
heart-rending. 
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Kierkegaard showed how the con- 
tradictions in life are verified in silence, 
with terror and fright. The joke is a 
move toward forgetfulness. We wish to 
take refuge in noise from the sentiments 
that assail us. God and men of under- 
standing observe life with peace. They 
do not want to disturb the purpose at 
work there. There is a solemn silence 
that belongs to really great happenings 
when understanding and courage are 
put to the test. All humanity since the 
very first man has been going forward 
and backward, adjusting itself to the 
world and overcoming it, lamenting and 
rejoicing. If we see here only the comic, 
it is because we take it all too lightly. 
For God the destiny of man in this 
world is tragic. And it is so just because 
he is a pilgrim here on a road to higher 
goals. 


SUMMARY 


To exclude the comic from the es- 
thetic categories would seem to make 
them inhuman. And such an element is 
insinuated in all the other esthetic cate- 
gories. There is not the happy meeting 
of the object and subject in the comic 
as in the frankly beautiful. But still 
subtle threads join it to the beautiful. 
From the experience of the comic we 
aspire to the harmony of the beautiful. 
And in beauty as we know it, there 
seems always to be something missing. 
The comic is the open experience of per- 
fection and imperfection mixed. It is 
the most human of all the esthetic cate- 
gories. The beautiful springs from it 
like a hope. 

The sublime is grave and serious 
and appears to be at apposite poles 
from the comic. It is ascent, breath-tak- 
ing search on the heights. The comic 
carries us to lower levels. In the sub- 
lime man seems to aspire to something 
beyond his finiteness. In the comic he 
seems On a level lower than he ought to 





be. With the sublime there is a painful- 
ness accompanying man being stretched 
beyond his measure. But this is followed 
by a kind of exalted happiness. With the 
comic laughter is followed by pain at 
seeing human fallacy and weakness. We 
have here the two extremes of esthetic 
experience. 

The comic is close to the ugly. The 
ugly is what is beyond any solution, any 


recovery. Aristotle says that the comic 
imitates the visions. Only by a kind of 
rectification is the comic saved from 
the ugly. There is some truth in what 
the Scholastics said of the comic, that 
it is the ugly trying to pass for the 
beautiful. But for all this, the comic 
is still the most human of the esthetic 
categories, the one which best reveals 
human nature. 


fe | Source: REVISTA DE IDBAS ESTETICAS. No. 62. T. XVI, 1958, pp. 103- 
116. “Lo cémico, categoria estética)s Complete Translation. 
Presentation: Sister M. Delphine, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, 


Indiana. 
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contemplation . . . 


by Dante 
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Morando 


MEDITATION AND CHANCE 


HE EDUCATIONAL 


value of meditation is evident from 
its ability to lift man above the super- 
ficial and instinctive to a life fully con- 
scious and responsible. It is the foe of 
both the chaotic and the merely fortui- 
tous, twin characteristics of the world 
of brute fact. True, the irrational and 
the fortuitous are never wholly extrane- 
ous to our world but their triumph, if 
perpetuated, would leave the world of 
reality incomprehensible and sanction a 
cruel and pessimistic type of morality. 
There would be no reason to struggle 
against them, nothing to 
forbid surrender to a 
purely animal existence. 
Meditation, however, lets 
man construct a world 
that is habitable, digni- 
fied, comprehensible. At 


RIVISTA 
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respond to the impulse of the moment. 
It would be unrealistic to expect of him 
coherence of thought and action. Even 
the adult cannot reduce everything to 
the rational. And even those who be- 
lieve they have provided themselves 
with a rational rule of conduct often 
entrust themselves to the experience of 
others or the calculation of probabili- 
ties. When our free decision involves 
something of immedate interest to our- 
selves, it involves a choice, a renuncia- 
tion of one thing in the hope of ob- 
taining another. This implies risk and 
the fortuitous is linked 
with risk. The necessity 
to act, even though it in- 
volves a margin of 
chance, is something 
from which not even 
meditation itself escapes. 





the same time it recog- 
nizes the value of senti- 
ment and instinct, uses 
them advantageously, 
but never leaves them too extensive a 
scope. 

Two areas of human life within 
which the fortuitous has broad scope 
are the world of the unconscious and 
the world of choice. The child who has 
not yet reached maturity will naturally 


Fase. 2-4 


Anno 


51 Meditation—which looks 
to action—cannot wait to 
1957 see clearly and to resolve 
definitively all possible 
eventualities. This would paralyze man. 
It would leave him like the traveller 
who before departing on a pleasure 
trip attempts not just a general pro- 
gram but to foresee every contingency. 
He will never take off. 
Meditation does not pretend to 





eliminate all risk or chance. Its pur- 
pose is simply to reduce as far as 
possible their area of operation, to elim- 
inate confusion over various possibilites, 
to avoid contradictions, and thus to give 
order, discipline and unity of action. 
Thus it will permit the working out of a 
program of life sufficiently rational and 
morally certain. From its right use 
flows both the tranquillity of security 
and the satisfaction of endeavor. 


THE NEW AND THE SPONTANEOUS 


It should not be feared that medita- 
tion will remove from life the savor of 
the new and unforseen. Meditation pre- 
pares the ground, examines the possible 
solutions of a problem, and deliberates 
on the line of conduct to be taken. But 
the execution of an action that has 
been pondered is another matter. Un- 
foreseen difficulties can easily plunge 
the best planned enterprise into the toils 
of confused and pointless gesture. The 
only possibility to overcome the crisis 
resides in the agent’s capacity to medi- 
tate. If he has sufficient presence of 
mind and has not abandoned the action 
to blind material execution, he will re- 
examine his purpose and plan of action 
to modify and adapt them to the new 
requirements. Meditation is not just the 
directional sign at the beginning of the 
road but the compass which the 
traveller takes with him on the way. 


Nor should it be thought that medi- 
tation will unilaterally tend to smother 
human life and substitute for spontane- 
ity, sentiment, inspiration or the in- 
ventive freshness of phantasy and free 
intiative the weight of analytic reflec- 
tion, the critical force of logic and the 
cold rule of rationality and systematic 
voluntarism. True meditation is con- 
srtuctive and creative. It is the natural 
work of a human nature that tends 
healthily to its own perfection. It com- 


prises both the freshness of spontaneity 
and the refining force of conscious life. 


PUBPOSE OF MEDITATION AND REFLECTION 


Since meditation is an activity ex- 
ercised in the soil of conscious life and 
since it co-ordinates and unifies this life, 
its role in education is directed against 
two extremes: mere mechanical habit 
and chaotic inspiration. It cannot coun- 
tenance mere routine, it cannot abandon 
itself to the inertia of the customary 
and familiar or to the blind acceptance 
of ideas and conclusions believed to be 
settled by tradition or the experience of 
others because of repugnance to per- 
sonal effort. Habit is beneficial, but 
within certain limits. Habit produces 
economy of effort and avoids the neces- 
sity to repeat slowly and painfully the 
first careful performance. But precise- 
ly because habit is useful, it must be 
active, not passive. It must not be a 
comfortable pillow which induces lassi- 
tude and produces a mechanical spiritual 
life. It should rather be an economical 
tool used to save one’s energy for more 
important activity. Only meditation 
legitimizes habit, and habit then opens 
the way to more profound meditation. 


Just as surely as it takes a position 
against habit becoming mere mechanical 
repetition, meditation also seeks to gain 
the victory over sheer phantasy and 
unrestricted spontaneous inspiration. 
To abandon yourself habitually to in- 
tuition and to place your trust exclu- 
sively in the immediacy of the here- 
and-now often indicates gross errors of 
evaluation or the blind imitation of 
others. Frequently it means nothing 
more than the habit of following your 
caprice or of accepting only those de- 
cisions which are imposed by external 
circumstance. In any case it can only 
signify irresponsible action. It is medi- 
tation, and not habit, which brings 
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about individual and social progress. It 
is meditation, and not caprice, which 


builds the lasting institutions benefi- 
cial to mankind. 


MEDITATION AND PREOCCUPATION 


Preoccupation is the price of hu- 
man life and activity. To the extent 
that a person becomes aware of him- 
self and grows in the knowledge and 
consciousness of his activity he experi- 
ences dissatisfaction with himself and 
with the world around him. The critical 
sense that he acquires will not be con- 
tent with the present but must look 
back to the past and look hopefully for- 
ward. In a certain sense the more man 
lives as man the more he becomes pre- 
occupied. 


Preoccupation can of course be- 
come a disease and no longer find a 
correspondence between the image of 
reality it creates and the reality itself. 
The emotional state which is created is 
called anxiety. It tends either to para- 
lyze or to precipitate action, generally 


to its own grief. And thus it feeds up- 
on itself, becoming ever more fearful 
and morbid. 


On the other hand, preoccupation 
is normal and natural in man. It leads 
to a rational, meditative pause permit- 
ting a consideration of the problem and 
its possibilities which is more objective 
and composed and leads to a decision 
which truly appears the best possible. 
In this way preoccupation issues in 
meditation, while meditation in turn re- 
duces not only the uncertainty of exist- 
ence but also excessive anxiety over the 
morrow. 


EXISTENTIAL ANXIETY AND ANGUISH 
If primitive man was not greatly 
preoccupied about the satisfaction of 


his few and simple needs and found a 
ready solution to whatever anxieties oc- 
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casionally arose by recourse to social 
imperatives or the magical formulae of 
religion, civilized man is not so fortu- 
nate. While the latter finds his spatial- 
temporal world in constant expansion, 
his psychic world suffers the imposition 
of more and greater limitations. He 
must live with the past and future as 
well as the present moment and be con- 
cerned not only with elementary physi- 
ological and economic needs but with 
social, political and moral desiderata. 
It is here that we face the paradox of 
the modern sciences. Man has supposed- 
ly ascended the scale of progress from 
darkness to light, from chaos to order, 
from insecurity and risk to tranquillity 
and certainty. Yet it appears that man’s 
growing awareness and knowledge of 
himself and things around him only 
dramatizes the more his basic inse- 
curity. 


Charles Odier (L’Angoisse et la 
pensée magique. Paris-Neuchatel: Dela- 
chaux et Niestlé 1947) has pointed out 
that “consciousness is scarcely awaken- 
ed when anguish begins to invade it.” 
He asserts five reasons for this state 
of affairs, reasons derived from existen- 
tialist experience and psychoanalytic 
investigations: 


1. The isolation of the personality 
in its psychological evolution toward an 
authentic and autonomous realization 
of itself. 


2. An increasing awareness of the 
self in relation to past and future, in 
its faults and failures and in its future 
possibilities rendered the more precar- 
ious and uncertain by reason of the ex- 
perience of the past. 





3. The development of independ- 
ence and freedom which accompanies 
the development of consciousness. Free- 
dom involves responsibility and enter- 
prise and hence directly augments the 
sense of risk. 


4. The complex, agitated spiritual 
dynamism of man unveiled by psycho- 
logical studies and rendered the more 
mysterious to our eyes through the pre- 
judicial overemphasis of the rational 
and de-emphasis of the emotional en- 
genered by the intellectualist tradition 
of recent centuries. 


5. The replacement of the old and 
familiar with the new and unaccus- 
tomed in the constant re-formation of 
psychic equilibrium as this goes for- 
ward with the concious development of 
the person and personality. 


It would be a mistake to view man’s 
basic insecurity with exaggerated pes- 
simism. Together with the anxiety and 
preoccupation which it engenders, in- 
security is inseparably bound up with 
the formation of personality. It is ac- 
cordingly something of a special pre- 
rogative given to man and acts positive- 
ly as the mainspring of man’s vital im- 
pulse. It stimulates an individual to 
struggle with his difficulties, to be dis- 
satisfied and healthily skeptical of hu- 
man results, to refuse negative resig- 
nation to “the inevitable.” In this wise 
insecurity and its resultant preoccupa- 
tion are the seed of intellectual, moral 
and social progress. 


The great men of all times have 
contributed to the world’s progress in 
a true sense because of their very pre- 
occupation with it. In their case preoc- 
cupation with self was accompanied in 
no small degree by preoccupation for 
others, preoccupation often marked by 
outstanding solicitude, love and charity. 
Preoccupation of their kind is testi- 


mony to man’s nobility and a sign of 
his condition as a traveller towards 
better goals. 


REMEDY FOR ANXIETY 


In order that preoccupation may 
bring forth the blossom which presages 
a positive and fruitful outcome, it must 
be rid of its enervating aspects. This 
purifying role has traditionally been as- 
signed either to religion or to scientific 
knowledge. Religion and science have 
often appeared in mutual opposition, 
though each has claimed to dispel the 
illusory world of passion and emotion 
and to replace it with the benefit of 
true knowledge offering strength and 
tranquillity of mind. Today neither re- 
medy is accorded the confidence it re- 
ceived in the past. Religion is considered 
insufficient because it is based on dog- 
matic asertion and proposes a contempt 
for or a rejection of the present world. 
Modern man will not willingly accept 
the incontrovertibility of propositions 
he does not understand nor is he ready 
to renounce this life despite its cares 
and woes. Science has been forced by 
self-criticism to admit that it is limited 
to the empirical world of nature and to 
admit that its mechanistic presupposi- 
tions are not a secure foundation on 
which man can stand. And the rational- 
istic, positivistic position of philosophic 
thought has not shown its contention of 
constant human progress toward light 
and security to be unreservedly true. 


It is here suggested that another 
remedy be tried for the evils of pre- 
occupation and insecurity: meditation. 
Meditation serves the purpose of liber- 
ating from exaggerated apprehensive- 
ness, because it gives confidence, 2lim- 
inates dangers and directs conduct in 
the best manner possible. Even should 
there be error, the man who has taken 
its possibility into account through 
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meditation can take consolation from 
the thought that he has erred in good 
faith, after having done ail that was 
reasonably possibie not to err. 

It is meditation which distinguishes 
a normal and sane from the abnormal 
and exaggerated preoccupation. It is 
capable of giving a new orientation to 
human life and establishing internal dis- 
cipline. It reduces surprise to a mini- 
mum. It does not of itself reduce or 


eliminate preoccupation but assumes 
and deals with its burdens. Instead of 
fleeing from them it confronts them cou- 
rageously and serenely, with all the 
necessary lucidity and _ responsibility. 
And thus it saves the authenticity of 
existence, for it is evidently not “authen- 
tic” to live in semi-consciousness or in 
quiet despair or in frenzied activity but 
in the conscious confrontation of the 
natural preoccupations of existence. 


MEDITATION AND INVOLVEMENT 


In education the significance of medi- 
tation lies in its value for the forma- 
tion of the personality. This value re- 
sides in the knowledge and mastery of 
the self and of the other than self which 
meditation assures and in the conse- 
quent possibility which it offers to es- 
tablish a behavior that is coherent in 
structure and duration. Through what 
it assures and offers meditation becomes 
the basis of responsibility and conscious 
duty, the only truly human kind of 
duty. Without it there is only blind im- 
pulse, superficiality and discontinuity of 
action. 

Meditation can never, of course, do 
away with all perplexities or doubts of 
a theoretical nature. But it can to a 
certain point resolve the practical per- 
plexities which inhibit action. Any en- 
deavor receives added strength from an 
adequate meditation preceding it. Nor 
need meditation be of long duration. Na- 
poleon’s lightning moves seemed spon- 
taneous rather than meditated, yet any 
biography of the man demonstrates a 
preparation for military exploits that 
could hardly be excelled. The length 
of any meditation ultimately depends 
on temperament, situation and objec- 
tive. 


Meditation not only has as its task 
to reflect upon what has happened and 
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to foresee what will happen; it must in- 
vite to choice or decision. And it must 
actively construct an order according to 
which action can be effectively initiated 
and directed. This is to assume a duty 
consciously and implies mobilization of 
energy, constancy of resolve and patient 
repetition of efforts. This is “prudence” 
in responsibility, not flight from it. 


SARTRE AND GRATUITOUSNESS 


As the gratuity of which Sartre 
speaks is at the opposite pole from in- 
volvement, so the gratuitous act is at 
the opposite pole from the meditated 
act. For Sartre the human act is free 
only if it is absolutely unconditioned. 
This means not only that it must be un- 
encumbered by traditional social, moral 
and religious norms, but that it must 
be disengaged from logical coherence 
and the practical demands of the acting 
subject. Even the past self must be ex- 
cluded, the content of one’s conscious- 
ness both rational and moral. Life is a 
constant series of new beginnings. As 
life has in itself no predetermined signif- 
icance, man has only the task and re- 
sponsibility to “invent” from moment to 
moment the meaning and value of his 
own existence. 


But what can “to construct” or 
“to invent” the value of one’s existence 





mean except to give it a certain logical 
and practical coherence, to establish a 
connective or relationship among life’s 
moments and life’s acts? The great task 
of man is to construct his own free per- 
sonality. If that be so, then the morally 
free act can be only one of two kinds: an 
act that is done “for no reason” or an 
act that is truly constructive of person- 
ality. This is the great contradiction 
and dilemma Sartre finds himself in. He 
will not admit the second because it 
smacks of Kantian morality, so he ad- 
mits the first and abandons man's free 
acts to the discontinuity and meaning- 
lessness of mere caprice or to the im- 
pulse prevailing at the moment. 


Ordinarily no one will simply deny 
that life is an endeavor, a task-to-be- 
done. Man prefers in practice to allow 
himself to be dominated by his impulses 
because it is convenient. To take ac- 
count of one’s obligations and respon- 
sibilities requires getting to the bottom 
of things, looking beyond the present 
moment into the several dimensions of 
reality. That entails effort and does not 
always issue in success. It is small won- 
der then that instead of involvement 
man more often prefers the banal vital- 
ism of commerce and industry, or the 
compromise of ambiguous and decision- 
free behavior, or finally the posture of 
ignorance and helplessness. 


GIDE AND THE ESTHETIC LIFE 


A more common position today is 
that of the esthetic life. It is the affir- 
mation of life taken in the Gidean sense 
of children’s play. Whatever course it 
may take — and the possibilities are 
without number — it has no meaning 
or value. Is this only a position of radi- 
cal scepticism and indifferentism? Or 
is it perhaps a self-contradictory denial 
of all rationality, morality and obliga- 
tion, whose obverse coin is the beautiful 


and blissful life, a moral and rational 
“involvement” as it is superficial ?* 

The crisis of contemporary thought 
forces one to contemplate the crisis of 
the concept of life as an involvement. 
Modern speculation delights in an 
assault on every “metaphysical su- 
perstructure,” in a negation of every 
absolute principle, in the demolish- 
ing of the “frank preconception” 
of any “objective cognition.” In con- 
sequence it speaks of what it calls a 
crisis of values and moral norms, a crisis 
which involves not only traditional ethi- 
cal intellectualism but also the abstract 
universalism of Kant’s Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason, idealistic rationalism and 
positivistic scientism. In place of the 
categorical imperatives we now see in- 
stalled historical imperatives. This is 
but pure relativism and the most ex- 
treme problematicity. Nevertheless, 
neither idealistic historicism nor prag- 
matism nor existentialism nor problem- 
aticism nor neo-positivism — the most 
contemporary trends — really discard 
the consideration of human life as an 
involvement. 


FREE CHOICE 


Human life is an involvement. To 
live means to be engagé. But what 
does this mean? It means above all 
choice, choice in the moment of decision 
of one of the possible alternatives. The 
alternative chosen is what appears in 
that instant most in conformity with 
the complex exigencies of the psycho- 
physiological situation of the subject. 
To be such it must be conscious choice, 
the fruit of mature deliberation, imply- 
ing at the same time pain and sacrifice 
freely accepted, for to choose one possi- 
bility only is to renounce all the others. 
Yet choice must also be free. To be in- 
volved does not signify merely to be 
passively “situated.” The situation is not 
an involvement. It is a fact in which the 
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existent finds himself “committed” to 
create something other in respect to the 
pure and simple fact. To be “committed”’ 
is to accept the given situation, not just 
to tolerate it but to take possession of 
jt and construct something new. In- 
volvement transcends the “is” in the 
“ought to be,” and hence it is also 
moral obligation. If the true life were 
but to exist or to “accept” in any man- 
ner whatsoever, there would be no possi- 
bility of choice between an “authentic” 
and a “non-authentic” life. Precisely 
where there is the possibility of a dis- 
tinction between an authentic (rational!) 
and a non-authentic (irrational) life, 
the involvement, or moral obligation, 
can only be that of choosing rationality, 
i.e., the authentic existence. 

This carries with it the possibility 
of formulating moral judgments, which 
no one renounces in substance and to 
which some give themselves with ease. 
Errors in this matter are due to an 
over simple conviction that all men can 
be measured with the same rule (on the 
basis of a universal principle) without 
taking into account the profound di- 
versity which divides one concrete, ex- 
istential situation from another. What 
is forgotten is that the judgment deal- 
ing with the practical realization of a 
common moral exigency will vary from 
case to case, and even more that the 
possibility of perfectly superimposing a 
theoretic moral judgment on a practical 
judgment which has effectively deter- 
mined the action in that instant is dis- 
tressingly elusive. Even a sure moral 
judgment about one’s past is beset with 
difficulties because, for one _ thing, 
imagination can distort the memory. 


MORAL ACHIEVEMENT 

The difficulty is increased by the 
fact that the intentions of the subject 
are hardly, if ever, very clear and that 
these intentions cannot be deduced from 
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the successful outcome, much less from 
the action. Involvement truly implies 
“good intentions,” not mere vague and 
inoperative wishing. It does not, how- 
ever, imply a success externally reached 
in just any way. The involvement is 
above all subjective and interior, yet 
transcends the pure intimacy of thought 
or phantasy in order to translate itself 
into an operation which is out-going 
and always maintains some contact with 
the final result. It is illusory to think 
of complete success in the moral sphere. 
Yet the effort of involvement is not con- 
tent with the intention to realize per- 
fectly rationality in general. It needs to 
follow through from moment to mo- 
ment with the best possible results in 
the given conditions. And in such a case 
involvement always realizes the neces- 
sary relation of intention to outcome. 
Let us take the case of a student who 
wants to be promoted. The mere in- 
tention by itself will not bring about 
promotion. The artifices which it pro- 
poses for illegitimate promotion do not 
render (morally) valid the externaliza- 
tion of the action which is not the fruit 
of moral commitment. The intention- 
outcome relation is obtained when the 
student effectively sets in motion all the 
efforts which permit him to legitimately 
meet his purpose. And if he fails? 
Then he fails in the happy outcome he 
had promised himself, but he does not 
fail in having the only possible success 
under the circumstances: the good re- 
sult of having studied and of having 
brought himself beyond the initial step 
toward his purpose. 


MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 


However difficult to bear, the lack 
of external success will not be imputed 
to the student. He does not feel respon- 
sible for it. Involvement, therefore, im- 
plies responsibility. But responsibility 
does not consist in attaining an objec- 





tive, a successful outcome. This can 
readily elude one for reasons independ- 
ent of intention and effort. It is born 
rather of the endeavor which the sub- 
ject feels he ought to make in the ten- 
sion between intention and outcome. 
To strive with all the forces at one’s 
command, to make use of all licit means 
which the situation offers to attain one’s 
purpose — this is duty and involvement. 
Whoever does not do that can hardly 
be said to be involved and is responsible 
for his failure. From_ responsibility 
arises also the sense of guilt, a sense 
bound up with consciousness of merit 
and demerit. Responsibility, the sense 
of guilt and their corollaries (remorse 
and repentence) always accompany a 
life that is “involved.” This is so be- 
cause success in general is never total 
and because any particular success al- 
ways leaves a lurking suspicion that one 
could have done better. In this wise suc- 
cess becomes a spur to further progress. 

Thus meditation, which plays so 
large a part in the deliberation neces- 
sary to a mature choice, serves also to 
further the contact between intention 
and outcome. One is not discouraged 
by repeated failure, because he bears in 
his conscience the comfort and tran- 
quillity of having substantially done all 
that was reasonably possible. Neverthe- 
less, the importance of meditation is 
not fully seen until one becomes aware 
of the final constitutive element of in- 
volvement: its continuance. We have 
seen that it implies choice. Choice once 
made is complete and fulfilled. But in- 
volvement must continue to maintain 
itself in the endeavor. Its gaze is ever 
forward. Whoever assumes a task shows 
his strength of will, his dedication and 
capacity to realize it by continuing to 
labor with constancy and patience un- 
til he sees it through. The involvement 
must be vividly felt as always present, 
stimulating and efficacious. It must act 


as a general directive to the subordinate 
choices along the way which decide the 
best means towards its own realization 
and success. 


MORAL OBLIGATION AND OBJECTIVE 


One may still ask whether there is 
any undertaking which man can and 
must assume. The profound crisis which 
afflicts man today in his ideas and mode 
of life seems to exclude the possibility of 
assigning any kind of directive in this 
sense. Yet despite the wholesale rejec- 
tion of traditional lines of existence our 
contemporaries want a human commit- 
ment. Both the renunciation of thought 
and action and the desperate vitalism of 
radical scepticism can be seen as inhu- 
man. This is recognized at least im- 
plicity even by the modern theories 
which discredit metaphysics and affirm 
only the absolute historico-stituational 
relativism of all thought and action. In 
these theories only the enquiry with its 
preoccupation is justified. Yet whoever 
makes enquiry cannot reject the hope 
of real progress toward a solution, even 
though he reject all pretense to com- 
plete success. Treasure hunters who 
truly have no more hope abandon the 
search. I may not know what I shall 
find or if I shall find it, but I hope 
by my search to discover something 
beneficial. To hope in the possibility of 
an outcome of my search and hence to 
be “involved” in the tension of reach- 
ing that outcome is the very first con- 
dition for making it. 


The second condition of human en- 
quiry is the existence of a direction that 
can justify it. It is a contradiction to 
commit oneself in nothing and for noth- 
ing. Today it is precisely this direction 
or orientation of enquiry that is lacking. 
The first enquiry must concern the 
possibility of directing oneself towards 
some kind of objective. What can this 
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mean except to meditate on the value, 
the possibility, the means, the conse- 
quences, the immedate and the general 
finality of truly human action? The fun- 
damental task of man can only be to be 
truly man. This is not tautology, because 
the man who engages himself in being 
truly man recognizes the continuous im- 
perfection of his own factual condition 
and stakes his claim on the possibility 
of progressive betterment. To under- 
take to be truly man, however, is not 
clear in its concrete meaning. In order 
that such comportment become a con- 
scientious and responsible undertaking 
in which the direction of the develop- 
ment to be reached in the highest pos- 
sible degree will be evident, it is neces- 
sary from the start to set oneself to 
enquire about the meaning which com- 
portment must have to be truly human. 


This task of enquiry certainly does not 
imply paralysis of activity but rather re- 
flection upon oneself — introspection — 
the fruit of meditation. 

Whenever meditation is unpreju- 
diced and humble enquiry, it offers man 
the intelligent awareness of his general 
task and of the place in it of his daily 
endeavors. In fact, it forbids the double 
tangent of pessimistic renunciation of 
endeavor as contrary to life itself and 
human existence and the false convic- 
tion of exorbitant obligations and ego- 
tistical, superhuman burdens. Medita- 
tion “pins one down”’ to his real and ex- 
clusive responsibility. That is its specif- 
ic pedagogical utility. Whoever avoids 
meditation renounces by that fact the 
formation of his own character and per- 
sonality and refuses to be truly involved 
in influencing his own destiny as man. 


THE a take FUNCTION 
O 


CONSTRUCTION OF PERSONALITY 


We have seen that the imperative 
of human existence is to build up the 
person. If we understand this task as 
the formation of character, or the pro- 
gressive appropriation and coherent 
consciousness of one’s own thought and 
activity, then meditation is indispensa- 
ble. Allowing for pathological excess in 
meditation, we can nevertheless state 
that normally one neither dissipates en- 
ergy nor wastes time at it. Rather it 
increases energy. By carefully setting 
ideas in their exact context and by 
deeply rooting them in consciousness 
meditation becomes the matrix of solid 
conviction and sincere persuasion. What 
is meditated becomes our blood and our 
life. Ideas no longer remain inert but 
become effective forces, they acquire a 
dynamic capacity to enter the practical 
sphere. Through its functions of repro- 
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MEDITATION 


duction, concentration and direction of 
man’s inner powers and acts meditation 
transforms ideas into motives, contrib- 
utes to self-discipline and coherent unity 
of behavior. And through the principles 
it helps to form, meditation makes the 
character firm and resolute. There is, 
moreover, the continuity of character 
which, once formed, meditation tends to 
preserve. The man of “character” is 
in possession of himself and other things 
and not possessed by them. 

To the man who sees his goal and 
has devised a plan of operations to 
achieve it meditation offers two advant- 
ages: recognition of the difficulties and 
mis-directions lying before him and wise 
experience drawn from the past. He is 
prepared for the struggle ahead, yet if 
necessary will prudently retreat. But in 
any case he will not make the same mis- 
takes as in the past. 





If meditation is, furthermore, regu- 
lar and continued, it has a cathartic ef- 
fect. Because it is a critical self-exami- 
nation against the background of uni- 
versal existence, it entails despoiling self 
of the worst in one, freeing self of unre- 
flected impulses, casting off the domin- 
ion of arbitrariness and the chaotic and 
anonymous life of animal instinct. 


PERSONAL ACTIVITY 


Meditation has many functions and 
effects, but as an indispensable means 
to the construction of the person as 
person it must give solid foundation and 
sure directives to all personal activity. 
It is in the first place preliminary for 
those activities which are eminently 
practical and organizational for life. Of 
these religion and morality deserve 
special mention and have already been 
treated. But meditation has an educa- 
tive value also insofar as it is an indis- 
pensable moment in all particular activi- 
ties which idealize and rationalize exist- 
ence. 


Art is an example par excellence of 
idealizing activity. It may seem domi- 
nated by spontaneity of the imagination 
and inspiration of the moment, but med- 
itation exercises a positive influence 
over it. Let us but refer here to the 
essentially psychological character of 
certain literary manifestations. There 
is a poetry, a narrative, a dramatic art 
which can only be explained by admit- 
ting in the artist a special capacity to 
sound the human soul and interpret the 
movements of the heart. Only intro- 
spection, meditation turned upon one- 
self, can explain the richness of psycho- 
logical detail described in some master- 
pieces. 


Rationalizing activity is especially 
found in the reflections of science and 
philosophy. Each branch and each dis- 
cipline tends to isolate itself in that 


aspect of the real which it deals with. 
Through meditation a higher, unifying 
point of view is realized in which all! 
one’s articulated knowledge is vivified 
by reciprocal relation and taken up into 
a harmonious vision of nature and spirit. 
Without meditation knowledge is frag- 
mentary, unsystematized, informative 
rather than formative, and to that ex- 
tent unreal. 


FORMAL EDUCATION 


In the specific field of education 
meditation serves both the teacher and 
the pupils. The teacher cannot remain 
satisfied to acquire only the necessary 
knowledge and training for his job. He 
may never allow familiarity to develop 
into mechanical reproduction. He must 
make his learning truly his own with 
a profound and sincere persuasion so 
that he can become persuasive to others. 
To say that he must prepare himself is 
to say that he must meditate, think 
deeply on his own. 

The student too must learn grad- 
ually how to meditate. It was Rosmini 
who observed that ‘“‘no one learns much 
unless he meditates much. Meditating is 
the only and universal way to knowing, 
and it does not consist merely in the 
exercise of memory and imagination. 
The material preserved by memory is 
worth little unless it is elaborated by 
meditative thought.” The primary aim 
of the teacher is not to force many 
ideas within a certain time into the 
minds of his students but to invite their 
collaboration in the comprehension of a 
few clear and certain ideas. What the 
student reflects and meditates on is 
what he truly garners for himself. What 
is kept only by memory tends to dis- 
appear. Meditation actually assists mem- 
ory and, more importantly, heips to 
develop a critical sense based on real 
convictions. Professor Morando at this 
point in his work writes at length about 
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the possibility of acquiring meditative 
attitudes through education. Immedi- 
ately involved in such a discussion are 
the elements of character and tempera- 
ment. He considers these elements as 
belonging to the transcendent noumenal 


MEDITATION 


CHARACTER — DETERMINED OR FORMED? 


It is unquestionably true that he- 
redity influences character. But to what 
extent? And — more important to this 
discussion — does it leave a significant 
margin of influence to education and 
to personal effort? No doubt a more 
satisfactory and certain answer could 
be given, were all persons in agree- 
ment as to the very meaning of char- 
acter. Its equivocal and ambiguous 
content is even reflected in the science 
of characterology, where the concepts 
of ego, conscience and personality are 
often identified with character or at 
least treated as correlative to it. 

A fundamental measure of agree- 
ment seems possible if we keep in mind 
two important observations of fact. 
First, that character cannot be defined 
as a simple, elemental and solidly es- 
tablished reality. And second, that char- 
acter is not a given datum of the past 
and present only but a living reality nec- 
essarily projecting itself towards the fu- 
ture. A brief consideration of these two 
affirmations permits the conclusion that 
character possesses a plasticity and 
transformability open to both education 
and the will. Nutrition, climate, state of 
health, sex, age and habitat directly in- 
fluence the physiological and indirectly 
the psychological elements of man. 
Other persons in the family and in 
society, the preoccupations of existence, 
occupation or profession, success and 
failure directly wield some transform- 
ing influence on character through the 
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world of the rational (Kant), to the ir- 
rational world of the will (Schopen- 
hauer) and to the natural forces of 
evolution and heredity (Spencer). What 
follows is an examination of these fac- 
tors in relation to scientific determinism. 


AND CHARACTER 


psychic mechanisms they set in motion. 
But to what is the modification due? 
To the complex of elements received 
only externally and passively by the 
subject? Or perhaps also to subjective 
forces, and especially the will? 

The first alternative is supported 
by many who are directly involved in 
medical and neuropsychiatric research 
on heredity and typology. Their work 
has real value in demonstrating the 
constant relationship between character 
and organic constitution or the perma- 
ment contact of man with nature. But 
they should not pretend to have reached 
a completely satisfactory explanation of 
character. Character is neither fixed nor 
simple. Close observation reveals a 
change of character from childhood to 
adulthood and sometimes again in old 
age. Character, moreover, is not con- 
stituted by a few basic inclinations, atti- 
tudes, disposition or propensities which 
develop according to a rigid pattern as 
a plant does from the seed. That is pre- 
cisely why character cannot be satis- 
factorily defined or securely classified. 
Neither character nor personality are 
“mosaics” of juxtaposed and unified ele- 
mentary factors but rather essentially 
synthetic realities always revealing a 
certain unity and identity. Such unity 
and identity suppose a consciousness 
which exercises its identical presence in 
all the parts and in all the successive mo- 
ments. They suppose a conscious being 
who gives himself his own concrete 
form in that which we call “character.” 





THE DYNAMISM OF CHARACTER 


Yet not even the unity and identity 
of character are fixed data of reality. 
They rather express an exigency or 
tendency of the ego as _ individual, 
which, in its desire to live its own life 
and to achieve a clearer differentiation 
of itself from others, becomes conscious- 
ness, person, character. It does this by 
transforming unity and identity into a 
coherence and stability of behavior to- 
ward reality which is progressively 
willed through rational effort even if 
not always perfectly attained. Thus 
character has an essentially dynamic as- 
pect: that of a living reality. Under this 
aspect it cannot be a passive result of 
hereditary or environmental forces. It 
is indeed a product, but an active and 
living product which in its turn has the 
capacity to produce and to give new di- 
rection to psychic life. 

The error of Freud in this matter 
was precisely to limit the dynamic of 
character to an exclusively retrospective 
causality. He presupposed the character 
as ready-made whereas it is in fact con- 
tinually being made. Adler ably criti- 
cized this aspect of Freud’s work and 
protested that under the pretext of es- 
tablishing and describing the genetic 
causes of character Freud had not con- 
sidered the living character as future. 
Adler’s finalistic viewpoint presents 
character as an active attitude of man 
which reacts to the various situations 
that life presents. But in so doing char- 
acter not only attempts to preserve the 
past but strives toward new positions. 
Hence other causes directly influence 
behavior and character, principally the 
motives, ideals and goals which man 
proposes to himself, but also hopes, de- 
sires and aspirations. 

Psychic life is not something pure- 
ly objective, elemental and easily des- 
cribed. Character belongs to a higher 
psychism. It is a reality in movement. 


As Mounier has pointed out, a complete 
prospective of character transfers the 
emphasis from the given to the willed, 
or more exactly, from determination to 
personal and assumed orientation. My 
character is not what I am in the sense 
that any psychological moment fixes 
all my fulfilled determinations. It is 
what I can be more than what I am. It 
is my “disposability’’ more than my 
“having.” It is the hopes that I leave 
open more than the realizations that I 
have carefully stored up. 


SUBJECTIVE DIRECTION OF 
CHARACTER FORMATION 
If this be so, character can be both 
molded and transformed, interiorly and 
exteriorly. Excluding the more rare and 
pathological cases, character results 


from the interplay of multiple actions 
and reactions. Within certain limits the 
demands, situations, environment and 
social life which provoke a response are 
fixed. But the response is fixed only in 


the sense that there are but a certain 
number of possibilities open and that 
the choice issues from a process of mu- 
tual correlation of the various elements 
of psychic life in which the strongest 
element prevails both in the instant of 
decision and action and in the general 
direction of conduct. But the strongest 
element is not necessarily the objective 
and exterior. It can be strongest sub- 
jectively, either through inclination and 
natural interest or even through the 
subject’s developing natural powers. The 
effort of will enters into this field of 
forces, since it is not extraneous to the 
real situation of subjective existence. 
This effort of will is a new element 
which develops spontaneously by plac- 
ing new circumstances and new solu- 
tions not foreseen or even foreseeable. 
Moreover, insofar as character is 
already living at each moment its own 
future, it presents itself as a complex 
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and polymorphous reality. Hubert 
(Traité de pédagogie générale, 2me ed. 
Paris, P.U.F., 1949, p. 235) speaks of a 
certain relativity or instability of char- 
acter. He asserts that most men “pos- 
sess or manifest two, three, perhaps 
even four characters more or less dif- 
ferent: that which they really have, 
that which they display, that which 
they aspire to have, and finally that 
which they believe themselves to have.” 
In his character at the start the indi- 
vidual is constituted of a positive given 
nature, then of a personage whom he 
plays in the varying circumstances of 
his social life, then further of the ideals 
and intimate aspirations in which he is 
in a certain way more profoundly him- 
self than in anything that he does or 
manifests of himself, and finally of that 
which he believes himself to be, this 
last resulting from a compromise be- 
tween what he really is and what he 
should like to be. 


DISPOSITION TO MEDITATION 


Contemporary characterology views 
the individual man, and first of all man 
in childhood and youth, as possessing a 
particular temperament and endow- 
ments by which he is more or less in- 
clined either to exteriorization or inte- 
riorization. This would mean that the 
psychic capacity of attention and con- 
centration which the subject brings to 
bear upon things that are willed is a 
power within the control of man. Thus 
man has the possibility to solicit the 
development of concentration and di- 


rect it to set objectives, despite any 
lack of a natural drive to concentrate. 
It is true that a man cannot give him- 
self inspiration that he does not have 
nor can education artificially increase 
or cultivate any congeniality for inven- 
tiveness. But the disposition toward 
meditation can be acquired and in- 
creased and then become the lever upon 
the individual elements of man’s struc- 
ture. Initially it implies only a will to 
create an atmosphere better adapted to 
the activation of any inventive conge- 
niality in the sense that it habituates one 
to fix his attention upon particular ob- 
jectives and to carry out the methodi- 
cal and impartial labor of examination, 
calculation and assimilation of ideas 
and projects for the future. 

Exteriorization is a progressive 
adaptation of the ego in relation to the 
world around it. Interiorization may sig- 
nify simple flight from reality, an un- 
healthy and unnatural withdrawal from 
things (even from the interior self), or 
it can mean the attitude and movement 
of provisional retreat just to construct 
the ego and personality better and to 
render its endeavors more fruitful. 
Mounier has written: “there is no spirit- 
uality of engagement which does not 
have to counterbalance a spirituality of 
disengagement.” (Traité du caractére, 
Vol. 2, p. 189). On the otherhand, there 
is no progress which does not imply an 
action balanced by meditation, i.e., there 
is no project of exterioriation which 
does not acquire its true meaning from 
meditative concentration. 


MEDITATION AND ACTIVISM 


ACTIVISM IN EDUCATION 


Educators are agreed that mere ex- 
position on the part of the teacher and 
recall on the part of the pupil is at best 
an imperfect method of instruction. But 
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the modern active methods fail to give 
sufficient place to visual recall of 
learned material and to observation of 
facts. Proponents of these methods want 
a school in which the pupil is free to 





manifest his instinct to “create,” a 
school in the widest sense of the word. 
Moreover, they deny the value of purely 
intellectual knowledge, unless it is im- 
mediately useful and helps a man to ad- 
just himself to the circumstances of his 
life. Accordingly they advocate an “in- 
strumental knowledge” and strictly cor- 
relate vital, scholastic and social activi- 
ty. Three conclusions can be drawn from 
this. First, study must no longer be 
conceived as the solitary effort of an 
individual who through wonder alone 
learns through meditation and contem- 
plation. Second, the school must never 
be cut off from life or become merely 
formative toward adult life. It is itself 
the actuality of active living according 
to the mode proper to those being edu- 
cated. And third, scholastic organiza- 
tion must assume the form of a com- 
munity which reproduces all the essen- 
tial conditions (including political and 
economic) of broad human society. 

We can only applaud a truly en- 
lightened pedagogical activism, since it 
cannot do without meditation. It sup- 
poses a more mature and total medi- 
tation of the complex educative process 
and has brought to light the corrosive 
effect of routine and automatism in the 
traditional methods of instruction. It 
wishes to enlist the full collaboration of 
the pupil in his education and to move 
the teacher to stimulate this collabora- 
tion. In theory and practice it must of 
necessity claim from the teacher a plan 
of labor resulting from preparatory 
study and meditative investigation and 
from the pupil a projection into the 
more or less immediate future based on 
his own meditative effort. 


AUTHENTIC ACTIVISM 


But to remain enlightened such ac- 
tivism must be authentic. It must not 
confuse activism with a fatal instinctual- 
ism or a naturalistic kind of determin- 


ism. Such activism and the education 
based on it can only pretend to free 
man from the abstract and intellectual- 
istic rationalism of tradition, while it 
really renders him the slave of psycho- 
physiological “‘needs.”’ 

Authentic activism cannot mean 
abandonment to the disordered experi- 
ence of instinctual impulses, which so 
often betrays an acceptance of the chaos 
of external events. Nor can it mean 
only the extrinsic agitation of “doing 
for the sake of doing,” which is the 
course of those who conceal under the 
excessive mechanization of their acts a 
subtle and tormenting unrest. Nor can it 
mean taking the path of pleasure, which 
can only lead, in Kierkegaard’s words, 
to “hysteria of the spirit,’’ the penalty 
of those who bind themselves to the 
fleeting moment and to the fatuous 
world of the senses. Authentic activism 
is endogenous. It wants to give predom- 
inance to the positive development of 
the pupil's spiritual energies. Just as the 
teacher’s instruction must be made to 
arouse reflection in the pupil, so the 
material of his instruction must be made 
to activate the powers of reason and 
will. The pupil must be aided to gain the 
capacity to coordinate, interpret and 
evaluate exactly the materials he is 
given and to make autonomously the 
choices which are most opportune in 
the given circumstances. This authentic 
activism will recognize the importance 
of the activity of thought and medita- 
tion, because thought and meditation 
are true activities, though interior and 
secret. Meditation is an activity which 
recuperates the forces of man and re- 
groups them for further combat. 


UTILITARIAN LIMITATIONS OF REASON 
AND THE RATIONAL IN EDUCATION 


There is another reason for say- 
ing that meditation must be considered 
necessary to educative activism. Hu- 
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man actions cannot be considered solely 
determined by the iron law of natural 
needs or dictated by chance forces. 
There are other vital and even more 
“human” needs than those of nutrition, 
clothing and shelter, protection against 
danger, and solidarity with others. Fur- 
thermore, the utilitarian value of edu- 
cation cannot exhaust the finality of 
education. Who will say that immediate 
ends are the most important ones, much 
less the only ones? And by what right 
does anyone deny the value of rational 
endeavors whose fruit is distant but 
lasting? Only reason can qualify an 
immediate and urgent task as “most 
vital” and declare it preferable to a re- 
mote and less urgent one. Insofar as 
reason has the capacity to prepare long- 
term programs with foresight and to do 
this according to values which reason it- 
self recognizes as superior to the mere 
empiricism of some existentialist adven- 
ture, its denial constitutes an arbitrary 
limitation of rationality and human na- 
ture. And when thoughts reduced to a 
mere catalytic instrument for resolving 
the immediate problems of temporal ex- 
istence, it is no longer the precious and 
irreplaceable instrument of foresight 
and wise choice. Where man is dog- 
matically constrained to consider first 
of all and as absolutely valid only the 
circumstances attached to the immedi- 
ate situation, there is no true choice at 
all. The problem is limited to the reso- 
lution of what must be man’s conduct in 
the reality of fact as it presents itself 
from moment to moment. One purpose 
or end is as good as another, since one 
moment is equal to every other. With- 
out an ideal to give a hierarchy of 
values it is impossible to Cistinguish the 
moment of greater value from the mo- 
ment of lesser value. Without a hier- 
archy of ends and values there is no dis- 
tinction of a true good from a true evil, 
since what counts is only the conduct 
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and success achieved case for case. Life 
becomes a gray, monotonous level of 
identical moments, all equally justified 
and at the same time unjustified, none 
having greater significance or meaning 
than the other. 


Hence it is difficult to understand 
how human existence can make any 
concrete acquisitions if it lacks coherent 
and unifying meaning. Instrumentalism 
rightly underlines the necessity not to 
insert purely theoretic ends or ends im- 
posed from outside at the very begin- 
ning of education. Even though finalities 
are legitimate in a moral or religious 
prospective of life and are authorita- 
tively presented as pre-established goals, 
they easily open the way to an intel- 
lectualistic kind of abstractism. In this 
way there is created a cleavage be- 
tween the imposed ideals and the mind 
of the one educated. Instead of gradu- 
ally accepting and affirming these di- 
rectives of the ideal life, the child either 
refuses them or accepts them passively 
without really appropriating them. To 
be a valid educative instrument reason 
must not fall into a generic a priorism 
founded on principles too remote from 
the real situation of the child and his 
society. Nor must reason renounce its 
essential role as the total organizer of 
concrete life either in the immediate 
finalities of that life or in its highest 
idealities. If that is achieved, one can 
look to it from time to time to illumine 
the positivity or negativity of values 
by reason of its establishment of an 
orientating hierarchy among them. 


THE IDEAL AND THE REAL 


John Dewey recognized that the 
man of today is weak in ideals, because 
intelligence is divorced from aspiration. 
The question, therefore, is how to over- 
come this cleavage between the abstract 
ideal and the concrete practical without 





suppressing reality and without sup- 
pressing the ideal. An attempt must be 
made to instrumentalize the ideal, i.e., 
to aid in its being concretized in daily 
human life. In his later speculation 
Dewey became aware that the ideal 
ends of education cannot be reached in 
any naturalistic or historical way from 
the changing reality of mere fact. Nor 
are such ideals suggested by the simple 
existential situation. The situation deter- 
mines, limits and fixes the ways by 
which principles can be inscribed on 
reality, but reason must find them from 
within itself, because they make up part 
of its structure. Man discovers them by 


meditating, just as he prepares his 
courses of action by meditating. 

The indifference toward meditation 
which marks our age is not derived 
from greater faith in concrete action as 
opposed to abstract thought but from 
the fact that at one and the same time 
faith in both reason and action is at 
low ebb. The rejection of meditation, 
the matrix of true speculative philos- 
ophy and of any kind of vital theory, 
contains the condemnation of personal 
life as a coherent unity of theory and 
practice, and hence it produces condem- 
nation of practical life itself in the con- 
crete. 


a Source: Rivista Rosmimana, Anno 51, Fasc. 2-4, 1957. “L’Importanza educativa 
deila meditazione.” Translated Digest. 
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THE 
LEADING IDEA 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


HOW CAN WE PICTURE 


to ourselves the animating idea, the 
leading idea of philosophy? We could 
say that philosophy corresponds to a 
general knowing-intention that desires 
to be really radical. It is orientated to- 
wards a knowing, but a knowing which 
must in some sense be absolute. 


But what is a radical knowing? It 
is a knowing which goes as far as it is 
possible to go. But it is possible to go 
equally far in two directions which are 
completely opposed to one another. We 
can endeavor to go in the direction of 
the greatest generality. But we can en- 
deavor to go also in the direction of the 
greatest singularity. In the first direc- 
tion we meet the idea of totality: our 
knowing will be radical if it succeeds in 
grasping at one glance the whole of 
what is knowable, if it succeeds in really 
embracing the totality and in seizing 
this totality as such. On the other hand, 
in the second direction, we meet the 
idea of the individual. It does not seem 
possible to us to pretend to a radical 
knowledge if we do not succeed in going 
into the most minute particularities of 
the real, entering into the singular, dis- 
covering the secret of the individual, 


what it has in proper, what makes it 
different from every other individual — 
in other words, unless we succeed in 
grasping individuality as such. 

Now knowing will be radical only 
if it succeeds in going in those two di- 
rections at the same time. How is this 
possible? Such an attempt may seem 
desperate, because the two directions 
are absolutely opposed. If I go towards 
the general, I lose contact with the par- 
ticular, I forget what the particular has 
in proper; I forget it therefore, as par- 
ticular, in order to embrace it under a 
universal category. The movement to- 
wards totality is the movement towards 
radical universalization. On the con- 
trary, if I am going towards the parti- 
cular I turn away from the general, 
from the totality. I come down more 
and more to something which is valid 
only once, here and now. Movement to- 
wards the singular is movement towards 
radical particularization, of radical 
atomisation, of radical concretisation. 
And yet the proper ambition of philos- 
ophy resides in linking together those 
two contradictory movements. What is 
at stake for the philosopher therefore is 
to find a point of view which could be 
at the same time the point of view of 





the totality as totality and that of the 
singularity as singularity. We know that 
philosophy succeeds in that, at least to 
a certain extent — which extent in fact, 
gives us the precise measure of the 
possibilities of philosophical knowing — 
by appealing to the notion of foundation. 

What is a foundation? It is a prin- 
ciple, an arché, a beginning, an origin — 
but an absolute origin. Philosophy is 
the science of the absolute arché, it is 
absolute archeology. The foundation is 
that reality which is really the point 
in the totality from which everything is 
constituted. To take the point of view 
of the foundation is therefore really to 
become the witness of the constitution 
of the whole, to see reality, in its en- 
tirety, unfold itself in all its articulation 
and along all its dimensions. But if the 
foundation has to be a real foundation 
— and it must necessarily be real in 
order to be a foundation — this genesis 
must be a real genesis. And as the to- 
tality is made of concrete being, this 
genesis must be at the same time genesis 
of concreteness and genesis of totality 
that is to say genesis of the totality as 
genesis of the concreteness and genesis 


of the concreteness as genesis of the to- 
tality. 

When we have the foundation, we 
necessarily know, by that very fact, 
what is present inside every determina- 
tion in order to enable it to be what it is 
in its particularity. We know also what 
belongs to all those determinations, 
hence to the totality as such — since the 
foundation, if it is an absolute founda- 
tion, must be the unique foundation, and 
as such be the foundation of unity for 
all the determinations in the univer- 
sality of the totality. That this founda- 
tion has been variously conceived of 
must not detain us here. Suffice it to re- 
call that it was regarded as the unfold- 
ing of an a priori realm of essences (by 
Plato), or as an act (by Aristotle), or 
as an eternal procession (by Plotinus), 
or as an act of creation (by Christian 
philosophers), or as an absolute mind 
(by Hegel), or as a transcendental Ego 
(by Husserl). What constitutes philo- 
sophical endeavor as philosophical en- 
deavour is the fact that one undertakes 
to return towards the foundation, to- 
wards the unveiling of the original as 
such. 


| Source: Philosophical Studies, Vol. VIII, December 1958, pp. 3-23. Jean La- 
driére, “Philosophy and Science.” Selection. 
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HINDUISM 


It has often been said that Hinduism 
is so vague, vast and manifold that it 
cannot be defined. Hinduism is, for such 
critics, not a religion but a bundle of 
several religions from the most “prim- 
itive’’ animism to the most abstract ad- 
vaitism. All depends, of course, on what 
we expect a religion to be. But putting 
aside nominal discussions we can note 
from the very beginning two important 
features of Hinduism. 


1. Hinduism is that religion which 
cannot be defined because it has no 
limits by which it could be circum- 
scribed. It has no specific dogmas, no 
particular rituals, no proper organiza- 
tion. Even the most basic ideas like 
God, moksa, karma, dharma can be in- 
terpreted in many different ways. In 
fact, there would be utter confusion if 
we forget this. 


2. Hinduism is not an idea and does 
not need to be a coherent idea. It is 
not a doctrine and is not committed to 
one. The very name of Hinduism is alien 
to it and obscures its real nature. A 
real Hindu will hardly call himself a 
Hindu. He will say: I have been called 
a Hindu by those who want to distin- 
guish themselves from me. It was the 
Muslim who first called me a Hindu, 
meaning by that a non-Muslim. Chris- 


tians also call us Hindus to distinguish 
themselves from us. The better name 
for Hinduism is sandtana dharma in the 
sense of that famous verse of the Maha- 
bhadrata: “That which supports, that 
which holds together the peoples, that 
is dharma” (Karnaparva LXIX: 59). 


This means something very impor- 
tant, the disregard of which has created 
unnecessary conflicts and suspicions. It 
means that the orthodox idea of Hindu- 
ism points not to an idea, but at a living 
reality. Hinduism does not belong to the 
realm of essences, but to the sphere of 
existences. I would even say that it re- 
quires a kind of metanoia, a sort of con- 
version and penitence to grasp what 
the sandtana dharma holds about its 
own nature. Even here at the very in- 
troduction of our subject an unbiased 
phenomenology proves of some use. 


Hinduism considers itself not so 
much as true, but as truth in an existen- 
tial way. At a subsequent stage it will 
have to say that the truth is embodied in 
some propositions or some books or 
some fundamental attitudes, but pri- 
marily Hinduism stands for the existen- 
tial path of the individual and, in conse- 
quence, is personal, incommunicable. 
But we cannot remain long in the purely 
existential domain. We must use con- 
cepts also for expressing existential real- 
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ities, and moreover our concepts are 
never pure but are bound up with the 
moraine of millennia of culture. Here 
lies a double difficulty in understanding: 
first we must be aware that we are 
translating from the existential field in- 
to the realm of essential] concepts; and 
secondly we must not forget that the 
meaning of these concepts tends to be 
coloured by our own differing cultural 
backgrounds. This is another reason for 
the necessary “conversion” mentioned 
before in order to realize what Hindu- 
ism stands for. And Hinduism stands for 
truth and truth alone. If something 
proves to be truth and is not yet incor- 
porated into Hinduism (seen as a way of 
life), Hinduism will not hesitate for one 
moment to accept it. We shall see some 
examples later. How can a tribesman 
realize God or reach salvation except by 
a certain animistic attitude and idol wor- 
ship? So we find that Hinduism stands 
for idolatry. But how can a highly de- 
veloped soul help but discover that all 
externals are only symbols of deeper re- 
alities and that ultimately the Absolute 
is beyond all names and forms? So Hin- 
duism also stands for absolute nirguna- 
Braham, for a purely transcendent God- 
head devoid of attributes. We are not 
speaking now of a certain eclectic atti- 
tude. On the contrary, we are trying to 
describe a concrete existential posture. 


All this explains, by the way, why Hin- 
duism is essentially so tolerant and ex- 
istentially so tolerant. 


We do not apologise therefore for 
not considering any Hindu doctrine in 
particular, for not describing the forms 
of worship of this or that sect. Of 
course, these forms are very different 
and also very interesting, but we must 
somehow limit our study and we prefer 
to deal with the nucleus of Hinduism. 


It is very instructive to note that 
phenomenology can describe the nature 
of Hinduism either in Hindu terms or in 
any other elaborated conception, for 
instance, of Christianity. Hinduism is 
simply dharma, it claims to be the 
existential coefficient of each individual 
in regard to his karma. It is the ontic 
place of each member of the Mystical 
Body in its growth toward the fullness 
of its being. Whether Hinduism is what 
it claims to be or how far it fulfills its 
mission is another question, altogether 
beyond the competence of phenome- 
nology. 


SPIRITUALITY 


We are not concerned here with the 
definition of religion as such, but rather 
with the description of a particular re- 
ligious attitude that we call spirituality. 
We shift from the ontological and ob- 





jective sphere of religion to the anthro- 
pological and more subjective realm of 
spirituality. We should like to enumer- 
ate some basic moods, some un- 
questioned values, some underlying pre- 
suppositions of the Hindu religious atti- 
tude. Our description does not pretend 
to be exhaustive but characteristic. We 
do not describe religion or religious 
values but rather the anthropological 
attitude of Hindus toward religion. 
Some of the features here described can 
be found also in other religions in India, 
such as Islam and Christianity, for we 
touch some layers of the Indian soul 
itself, although this is not our main con- 
cern. 


TODAY 


We limit ourselves also to the con- 
temporary scene. We are not concerned 
with the forms of religion and religious 
worship of ancient times, but with the 
situation of the present generations. In 
studies about Hinduism, a distinction is 
often made between classical and highly 
developed Hinduism as it is found in 
the sacred books and in small selected 
minorities on the one hand and popular 
and folkloric Hinduism as it is practiced 
by the common folk on the other. That 
presupposes a previous conception of a 
high and a low Hinduism which, though 
it may be philosophically true, has as 
such little phenomenological basis. We 
may find a similar division between the 
pundits and the people, but even then 
we do not presuppose that one form is 
higher than the other; or that one cor- 
responds to the pure Hinduism, the 
other to the primitive religion not yet 
fully absorbed by the former. 


Obviously the present cannot be 
understood without a knowledge of the 
past, but on the other hand history is 
not of prime importance in a phenome- 
nological approach. 
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HINDU SOCIETY 


To increase the coefficient of cer- 
tainty of our descriptions we must dis- 
tinguish within Hinduism some homo- 
geneous groups. For a philosophical 
analysis of religion the adequate division 
would be that of the different sects, sys- 
tems and religious schools. A “histori- 
cal” study would prefer to follow the 
double division of regions and castes. 
But I think that a phenomenological 
analysis works better with the following 
simple division. 


We find in India today three kinds 
of persons: 


1. Those who have received second- 
ary and in particular higher education 
in universities and colleges. I would like 
to call them, with a bit of irony but 
with no ill will and even less with dis- 
regard, the “caste” of the “‘literates.” 


2. Those who have received the 
classical and orthodox Hindu formation 
in dsramas, mathas, in families and sim- 
ilar institutions, whether or not they 
have also the benefits of secular educa- 
tion. We could call them the caste of the 
orthodox. Though this word by its many 
connotations can only be applied to Hin- 
duism in a very relative way, we use it 
as commonly used in India today for 
lack of a better expression. 


3. Those who have not received 
any kind of systematic training, i.e., the 
people. 


INHERENT LIMITATIONS OF THIS STUDY 


First, a word of warning so that 
the consideration that follows may be 
evaluated properly. 


1. We are not speaking about In- 
dian culture in general. To describe it, 
we would need to introduce many other 
values. We do not intend to give a pan- 
oramic view of the culture of India to- 





day. Our purpose, as already stated, is 
a more humble one. 


2. Our phenomenological descrip- 
tions have a double relativity. That is 
to say, they are not absolute, either in 
characterising the group to which they 
refer, or in themselves. In other words, 
the features of each group do not be- 
long exclusively, but only predominant- 
ly, to that group. A university man, for 
instance, belongs also to a certain sect, 
family or caste and ultimately comes 
out of the people of India. So, individual- 
ly he may be better described by other 
features than by the values of his group. 
And secondly, each point cannot be ab- 
solutised as being fully appropriate to 
the group it belongs to, not even in it- 
self as one hundred percent valid. Only 
as a whole they may give the right at- 
mosphere. 


3. It is well understood that phe- 
nomenology neither draws consequences 
nor exacts responsibilities. If we say, 
for instance, something that sounds 
rather negative concerning the univer- 
sity generations, that does not mean 
that these factors as a whole, i.e., in- 
tegrated in the whole man, cannot have 
or have not very positive effects, and 
again it is not said that precisely the 
students or the system are responsible 
for it. 


THE LITERATES 


There are in India today 33 uni- 
versities, three of them just now one 
century old. Besides this, there are at 
least 42 other institutions of a technical 
and research character. The number of 
university graduates in 1953 was rough- 
ly 230,000 and the students in 1956 
reach the figure of 720,000. That means 
an average of 0.2 per cent of the total 
population. But needless to say this mi- 
nority is a leading group and, at least in 


the short run, the destiny of the country 
is in its hands. 

The caste system, or better the 
caste mentality, is fortunately or un- 
fortunately — I would not dare to de 
cide too quickly — so deep-rooted in 
India that the first observation to make 
is that this group appears almost as a 
caste and undoubtedly it forms the class 
of the educated people. Precisely be- 
cause of that it presents a much higher 
uniformity than in other countries. 


UP-ROOTEDNESS 


A good number of the university 
teachers and students present a certain 
up-rootedness which we can describe in 
its extreme form, though as such it 
may seem a caricature. 

This type of man, teacher or stu- 
dent is up-rooted because he has been 
abruptly severed from the traditional 
Indian life, has no history behind him 
and has not been able to identfy himself, 
in spite of external assimilation, with 
the new (western?) culture he has 
adopted. But that culture is learned, is 
not re-created, discovered. He himself is 
a learned man and if he personally still 
maintains in his heart the sacred fire of 
his ancestors he is ashamed of these 
feelings and tries to wring out all the 
supposed superstitions that remain, to- 
gether with the (according to him) re- 
grettable customs which have brought 
India to be a dominated and subjugated 
country for centuries. He has broken 
with the past, with the real gravitating 
past in Indian life today, although he 
may feel some pride looking back at the 
very remote times of Indian greatness. 
But to him all this past simply belongs 
to a utopian realm, useful perhaps as 
symbols of poetry and art, but in- 
efficient as real factors for the shaping 
of the present. Like those students edu- 
cated in a supersaturated religious at- 
mosphere without personal participa- 
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tion and interest who think that they 
have had enough religion for the rest of 
their lives, our typical man thinks that 
India has had enough religious inflation 
in the past so that she does not require 
him to be interested in religion when 
there are so many other urgent tasks to 
perform. 


He is, on the other hand — and 
that may save him — shallow. He is 
trivial, superficial, without real interest, 
or let us say better, without religious 
consecration, although he will merely 
say that he is without religious fanati- 
cism in the matters he studies or with 
which he deals. Why should he have this 
kind of passion for the subject matter of 
his studies or his profession? He is not 
going to eliminate his blind beliefs in 
the supernatural to fall in the trap of 
another belief. 


He stands in a kind of no man’s 
land. He does not and cannot change to 
the West. He does not even surmise the 
theological roots of the culture he tries 
to assimilate. He will not — and very 
often it is an act of the will — be iden- 
tified with the past that is past and 
ought to be dead. In his best hours he 
tries to look forward to the future, but 
generally he waits. He is in a mood of 
expectation. 


Religion is, in consequence, in the 
best of cases, an individualistic affair. 
If the individual feels still the necessity 
of any kind of worship or of belonging 
to any sect, let him join. It may be that 
it still gives some help to the individual, 
but for the building of a new society it is 
at best irrelevant if not harmful. 


NEW IDOLATRY 
The old Hindu religion may be still 
of some use for the illiterate masses, our 
group thinks, but it has to be substituted 
by the modern values of the new world: 
Democracy and Science. 
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The meaning of Democracy for 
these learned people is very simple. It 
has not the connotations of the West, 
a certain social structure rising out of 
the failure of other forms of organizing 
society. It means simply justice. Reli- 
gions may be good, or more or less 
necessary, but they have at least toler- 
ated a social order that makes the reign 
of justice for everybody impossible. The 
question about God or gods is therefore 
not only irrelevant, but merely relative 
in comparison with the absolute prob- 
lem of justice, identified with Democ- 
racy. If religion were meant to bring 
man in contact with the Absolute, the 
new idol that now arises is Democracy, 
more or less tinged with nationalism 
and other values. Democracy cannot be 
questioned, it is an absolute. 


If religion claimed to give an an- 
swer to the main questions of man here 
on earth, the new altar from which sal- 
vation for mankind is going to come is 
Science. Even those who for various rea- 
sons still hold on to the old faith or tra- 
ditional practices justify themselves by 
saying that those practices are quite 
scientific and have a provable scientific 
foundation. It is not quite fair to say 
that Science is the new idol or the new 
god, because Science does not want to 
be an idol or God at all. But Science does 
effectively, or at least will do, what reli- 
gion tried to do — and the new faith 
starts. Science is, thus, not a new re- 
ligion, but the true value for which re- 
ligion stood in the past. 


The Indian mind is wise enough 
not to be revolutionary. It is not a 
question of fighting against religion or 
of discrediting it, but of patient and 
effective substitution. So the old super- 
stitions will die of themselves, being 
substituted by a scientific outlook on 
life. Science means almost everything 
positive, it stands for cleanliness as 





well as for reason. It is not rare to read 
in advertisements for the most common 
products of daily life expressions like 
“scientifically packed.” 


CRITICISM 


Blind faith has been shaken off, but 
the new idols have not yet reached the 
firmness and stability of the old ones. 
The minds in the Indian universities are 
open to fair criticism or, to put it differ- 
ently, are slightly tainted by a certain 
scepticism. The Science coming from the 
West carries with it a heavy burden of 
negative values: materialism, imperial- 
ism, mental diseases, etc. The new idol 
is still carried in procession, but has not 
yet been enthroned in its niche. 

Where religion is concerned, this 
attitude leads to a certain scepticism, 
which has as its consequence a passive 
attitude of following the line of least 
resistance. Even those who claim to be 
atheists — more because they do not 
believe in gods than because they deny 
God — do not completely reject reli- 
gion, but are rather cautious in accept- 
ing it en bloc just as it comes down to 
them. They show a critical attitude, but 
as a whole they would be disposed to 
discuss the suitableness of a purified and 
scientific religion. This possible new re- 
ligion ought to be, besides, purely spir- 
jtual (as a reaction against the exces- 
sively incarnated forms of Hindu religi- 
osity) utterly individualistic, this latter 
being a reaction against the communi- 
tarian principle of most of the Hindu 
sects. They are tired of religions, but 
would not condemn religion as such, if 
such a thing could be found (or 
founded). 

Sometimes this critical attitude 
leads to a consideration of religion from 
a certain distance and from outside. And 
as a consequence there arises the con- 
viction of considering religion as a good, 
or at least a tolerable thing for those 


who have not yet reached the higher 
status of Science or a higher spirituality 
devoid of forms and earthly ties and at- 
tackments. In other words, religion can 
have its place either in a lower stage 
of human development or in the highest 
level of pure renunciation. For the “‘lit- 
erates” it has but little meaning. They 
“know” too much already. Religion is 
not precisely opium, but the food, the 
spiritual pabulum of the people. But 
you must strive for more substantial 
meals. 

They can speak about religion, they 
may even show a sincere respect for it, 
but they do not take it for themselves. 
That is why generally speaking this gen- 
eration does not pray. Prayer is seen 
as an inhibitive or as an easy-but-in- 
effective consolation. Against floods — 
dams; against storms — lightning con- 
ductors; against diseases — medicines. 
These are more useful than all the pos- 
sible mantras. The other known form of 
prayer, meditation, is generally looked 
down up either as a waste of time or as 
a mere technique for getting power. But 
knowledge and Science prove themselves 
more efficient and relatively easier to 
get. 

More or less consciously this critical 
attitude is tending towards higher syn- 
thesis between East and West, old and 
new, village and city, past and future. 
There is a general awareness that things 
are on the move, that something must 
be achieved. This leads to a certain 
openness, to a certain undogmatic atti- 
tude, that does not stick to old things 
and recognises at the same time the 
relativity of new acquisitions. 


THE GROUP’S RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE 


I once asked a research student, not 
in Science but in Arts, whether he was 
going to participate in a great popular 
feast in honour of Siva. He had not even 
thought of it, but immediately as a kind 
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of justification or simply as an explana- 
tion he said: “aham sivah” (I am Siva). 
So there was no need of external wor- 
ship. 

This summarizes the attitude of the 
majority: 

Indifference or lack of interest in 
the popular forms of Hinduism and all 
forms of worship as well as any kind of 
active or organized religion. 

Respect for those very forms, so 
that they will defend them vehemently 
if foreigners or non-Hindus attack or 
ridicule them. 

Tolerance or a kind of resignation 
to continue those religious practices 
once they go back to their homes and 
settle in life (for the sake of the woman, 
the parents and the children after- 
wards). It is almost understood as a 
natural phase of his evolution, that the 
modern university student — in opposi- 
tion to the old type of brahmacarya — 
must pass through that period of irre- 
ligiosity during his studies. After all he 


receives nothing but secular training. So 
a secular attitude fits for the time being. 


THE ORTHODOX 


It is difficult to give a numerical 
account of the number of Hindu reli- 
gious institutions existing today in In- 
dia. They are in the thousands, impart- 
ing the sacred teachings of Hinduism 
in one form or another. If we suppose 
that in every ten villages there is at 
least one matha or dsrama training dis- 
ciples, we will have the figure of 70,000 
bulwarks of orthodoxy. Roaming about 
the country in search of perfection — 
and food — are about 7,500,000 holy 
men (sddhus) whose very presence is a 
reminder that traditional Hinduism is 
not at all a matter of the past. Though 
not all these saffron-robed men (and 
some women also) fulfill the require- 
ments of detachment and sanctity pro- 
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claimed by their garb, and though not 
all of them are properly initiated into 
Hinduism, very many of them possess a 
deep knowledge of their own particular 
religious sect. But conscious orthodoxy 
is not limited to the third and fourth 
stage of Hindu spirituality. Many house- 
holders, i.e., many men and women liv- 
ing a married life, are worthy represen- 
tatives of traditional Hinduism. We are 
now concerned with this class of en- 
lightened or conscious orthodoxy. All 
others belong to our third group. 


CRISIS 


The orthodox Hindu intelligentsia 
not only realises that Hinduism as such 
is undergoing a crisis, but they them- 
selves are suffering a like crisis in the 
most profound and manifold meaning 
of the word. Crisis does not simply mean 
fermentation and much less fall, degra- 
dation or disorientation. Crisis means 
that special turning point in the 
life of an individual group or society 
in which a plurality of ways is open, 
choice among which is dependent on the 
decision, the power, to sift the judg- 
ment, the discrimination of the man or 
group or being that undergoes the crisis. 

Though these two crises are closely 
related, we leave aside the eventual 
crisis of Hinduism to describe only the 
particular crisis of the followers of tra- 
ditional Hinduism. Hinduism, they say, 
has survived all kind of attacks from all 
sides and has overcome even greater 
dangers than the present one. So it has 
nothing to fear. But the process is now 
going on in the very minds and hearts of 
the best of its representatives. Hinduism 
will change and adapt itself to the new 
requirements of the times, as it has al- 
ways done. Meanwhile they feel that 
they are at the crossroads. It may be 
that ultimately all is part of a cosmic 
process in which man is nothing but an 
instrument without personal liberty, but 





nevertheless that process is carried out 
in and by the attitude of the enlightened 
minority, they think. 

And this orthodox flock feels that 
Hinduism has to face the challenge of 
modern times, and thus become purified 
and enriched. What is everlasting and 
what is time-conditioned in Hinduism, 
what has to be purified, what must 
change and what must be preserved by 
all means, are problems concerning 
which there is no unanimity. A right 
wing would like to conserve almost 
everything as it was in former times 
and they criticize very sharply modern 
trends of man and society. They want to 
go back to the sources and purify Hindu- 
ism from all that the rust of time and 
the modern western impact have done 
to it. They are maximalists. 


A left wing, on the contrary, con- 
siders the essence of Hinduism to con- 
sist in a few principles and tries to 
adapt them not only to a new pattern 


of society, but also to a new religious 
consciousness. In between there is, of 
course, a whole gamut of opinions and 
shades. 


SCIENCE VERSUS FAITH 


One of the common features in this 
reaction of orthodoxy and the new vital- 
ization of Hinduism is the feeling of the 
conflict between Science and faith and 
an effort to find a harmonious way out. 
Europe of the last two centuries knows 
a little about this, but its experience is 
here not directly utilized, or at least to 
a very small degree. It is simply a case 
of a parallel movement in a similar dia- 
lectical situation. 


We have already said that within 
Hinduism there is a kind of universal 
claim of becoming scientific. The prob- 
lem starts when we try to give content 
to that almost magic word. On the whole 
we can say that Science stands for rea- 


son. But again there is a considerable 
difference between the ideal of a rea- 
sonable and that of a rational Hinduism. 

A most interesting process is going 
on in this respect. Summarizing a num- 
ber of dialectical tensions and of move- 
ments of thought we could put it like 
this. On the one hand, on the Indian 
cultural scene faith is disappearing and 
Science is taking its place. What the 
people hold by mere faith is stigmatized 
as superstition and blind belief. And ed- 
ucation is very often considered as the 
process of giving a scientific outlook on 
life and replacing a blind, credulous 
routine. Medicine is not the only ex- 
ample here. The biological and physical 
sciences as well as philosophy can be 
included in the schema. Everything in 
life, our practices, our way of life, our 
ideas, even our religion must be at least 
reasonable if not rational. Hinduism 
does not shun reason, and in fact wel- 
comes Science. The purification of Hin- 
duism alluded to and even its growth, as 
far as this historical concept can be ap- 
plied to it, is closely connected with the 
acceptance of Science and the taking up 
by the Hindu folk of this scientific atti- 
tude. They try to solve this conflict be- 
tween faith and reason by saying that it 
is only apparent, that is to say, that 
there is no conflict at all. Either faith is 
a prescientific attitude that gives place 
to reason, or the real faith is but an- 
other name for reason and Science. 
What the old Hindu sages happen to 
have written down for the generations 
to come is nothing but pure Science that 
the world is now slowly beginning to dis- 
cover again. So the classical Samskdras 
are justified as hygienic, rational and 
scientific. 

Real faith is simply Science. That 
is the first member of the antinomy. 
Very often it looks like the rationaliza- 
tion of everything and by that the very 
destruction of faith. Either faith is real 
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they say — and then it is Science — or 
else it is blind belief and must be re- 
placed by Science. It would be quite un- 
scientific to recognize a kind of super- 
natural sphere where faith could move 
on its own unchecked by reason. That 
would be simply superstition or an ab- 
solutely gratuitous and dogmatic be- 
lief beyond any proof or justification. 
But it would be wrong to think of mod- 
ern Hinduism as a kind of naturalism. 
It is rather the contrary. 

The first position is the levelling 
down of faith to Science. The second 
raises Science to faith. In this approach, 
Science is increasing and becoming a 
faith if not actually a kind of religion. 
The unconscious assimilating power of 
Hinduism is absorbing — and probably 
transforming — Science. Reason is not 
the enemy of God. Reason is God. 
Science is not destroying religion. 


Science is religion. And as a matter of 
fact the whole attitude towards Science 
is a religious one. Science is a part of, 


if not actually identified with, the old 
jana, It is simply knowledge, but not a 
secularised knowing. It is a wisdom that 
saves and brings release here and here- 
after. The conflict in the West took an- 
other form because Christianity claims 
to belong to a supernatural sphere and 
Christian faith to be a superior form 
of knowledge irreducible to reason 
though not contradictory to it. That is 
not the case for Hinduism. Hinduism 
claims that it does not lose anything by 
becoming scientific. Science and reason 
are not subordinated to higher forms of 
knowledge, but they can be the highest 
instances of human life and religion. 
Whether this Science is the same that 
has been imported from the West or 
whether reason works exclusively on the 
principle of non-contradiction are the 
two important key questions that would 
lead us beyond the field of phenome- 
nology. 
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THIRST FOR UNITY 


All through the ages the Indian 
mind, in spite of its richness and variety, 
has been a monolithic monument to 
Unity. It is not without a deep meaning 
that the Asoka pillar is the symbol of 
the Indian culture. And, by the way, on 
it could be inscribed that saying of St. 
Thomas Aquinas: Everything is intelli- 
gible in so far as it is one. For he who 
does not understand the one, under- 
stands nothing (DeVeritate, q. 21, a3). 
The orthodoxy of our days is not an ex- 
ception to this. Thirst for unity is char- 
acteristic of the religious attitude of the 
traditional Hindu mind today. 

First of all, among the great varie- 
ties of Hindu religious forms and sects, 
the underlying unity is always kept in 
mind, discovered or even forged when 
necessary. A Hindu pundit will always 
stress unity before the multiplicity. Hin- 
duism is considered as one, because 
animism, polytheism, deism, theism, ab- 
solutism and also atheism, as well as a 
spirituality of action, of love or of 
knowledge, all this is considered as a 
manifold manifestation of one and the 
same spirit, of one and the same reli- 
gion, of one and the same truth. A 
learned Hindu pundit may consider the 
followers of another sect somehow 
wrong, but he does not want to uniform- 
ize Hinduism, because he thinks that 
unity is already there. The same atti- 
tude is to be found regarding other re- 
ligions. All are considered as different 
roads leading to the same goal, like dif- 
ferent rivers flowing into the same sea. 
Hinduism is so fond of this catholicity 
that if it has to criticize other religions, 
it Goes so precisely because they do not 
recognize its standpoint: an intolerance 
of the lack of tolerance in other creeds. 

Whatever the judgment of this po- 
sition may be, this harmonizing attitude 
with taints of eclecticism or syncretism 
is nothing but a longing for synthesis 





and a desire for unity. To understand 
this we may recall what has been said 
about the existential status of the In- 
dian spirit. It is inclined to believe that 
all forms of Hinduism are equal and all 
religions the same but evidently not in 
regard to their doctrines and ideas as 
they are formulated. Their identity lies 
on a deeper level. The rivers are actual- 
ly different. Only the sea is the same 
and the function the rivers perform is 
the same: they carry water from the 
earth to the ocean. Christianity, by way 
of comparison, would agree with the ini- 
tial metaphor, but point out that some- 
times rivers do not run into the sea, 
but flow into other rivers, that rivers 
sometimes carry more than water, or 
even that it may happen that some 
water evaporates on the way, but in as 
far as they are really rivers, all carry 
the Christian water that flows into the 
everlasting sea. But this already tran- 
scends phenomenology. 


THE GROUP’S RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE 


I asked once of a very learned and 
pious pundit, do you not fear that Hin- 
duism might undergo a_ tremendous 
transformation and crisis in our days? 
He did not think so. We could summa- 
rize accordingly the state of mind of 
this group: 

Optimism, or firm conviction that 
Hinduism will survive and continue 
flourishing. It is not only that we have 
faith that is eternal; historical experi- 
ence also proves it. Orthodoxy, in con- 
sequence, is not worried with such prob- 
lems and feels little concern about them. 
They appear a little queer, artificial, or 
perhaps western. 

Scientific faith. We have no need to 
fear because our faith is not at all a 
blind belief but has a rational basis that 
just now Science is discovering. We 
must not be ashamed of our faith and 
we must overcome that inferiority com- 


plex which some centuries of foreign 
domination has created in us. Our faith 
has precisely foreseen what Science is 
just now arriving at. Not only our as- 
trology, but also our ways of worship 
are quite scientific. And what is not 
scientific is not genuinely Hindu. And if 
by chance there are some unscientific 
elements, they will disappear. 

Conciliating attitude. We really be- 
lieve that Hinduism well understood is 
superior to any other form of religion 
because it is more subtle and more uni- 
versal in its doctrines. But we do not 
condemn any religion nor any form of 
worship, and are prepared, not only for 
peaceful co-existence but also for sin- 
cere fraternity. There are many kinds 
of people and Hinduism does not claim a 
monopoly. 


THE PEOPLE 


India has over 550,000 villages and 
over 80 percent of the population lives 
in them. That means roughly that we 
are speaking of an imposing mass of 
300 million people, of which over 90 
per cent are so-called illiterate (82 per 
cent in the whole of India cannot read 
and write). This does not mean in any 
way that such people are uneducated 
in the real sense of the word, that they 
do not possess a fine and deep culture. 
India has still a spoken and not a writ- 
ten civilization. And the people can 
speak and listen. And they do. 

We are not going to describe the 
popular devotions of India in all their 
immensity, the colourful festivals, the 
moving pilgrimages, as well as sordid 
practices, but only the religious anthro- 
pological attitude of the people. The 
first distinction to be made is that be- 
tween men and women. Man is man 
from the very beginning and strives to 
embody a set of masculine values. Wo- 
man is woman, and not only her code of 
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law and behaviour are feminine but also 
the goal she has in life and the values 
she longs for are feminine. There is al- 
most no undifferentiated human value. 
It is either masculine or feminine. This 
is still felt among the “literates.”” Only 
recently the government rejected the 
claim of a certain medical college in 
Delhi to continue exclusively for women. 
The most interesting psychological con- 
clusions could be drawn from the dis- 
cussions. It is the fight between deep 
human instinct still strongly rooted in 
the soil of India and modern reason that 
as such, like humanity, Science and De- 
mocracy, is neither masculine nor fem- 
inine. The values of modern culture are 
so high and disembodied or so low and 
material that they are above or below 
the difference between man and woman. 

We could therefore subdivide the 
three following values according to a 
masculine and a feminine slant. They 
have a manly and a womanly side, but 
for the sake of brevity and because of 
the danger of being misunderstood with- 
out long previous explanations, we are 
not going to pursue such distinctions 
and will continue our description in 
hermaphroditic terms. The reader will 
easily imagine the double side of the 
picture. 


TELLURIC DEPORTMENT 


There is almost a contradiction in- 
volved in speaking of chthonic values. 
They are rooted in the unconscious and 
the very moment you raise them to the 
level of consciousness they fade away 
like an unwashed photographic film. We 
can only try to describe externally some- 
thing that is happening in the under- 
ground of the soul and ask for under- 
standing frorn the very roots of our own 
nature. Fortunately those who are the 
main bearers of such a value are not 
able to read this paper and be thereby 
spoilt in their innocence or in their 
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direct attitude toward life. Human re- 
flection is a double edged sword. 

The first and most striking value 
you find among the people of India 
(though not exclusively of India) is this 
telluric value. I mean by this that there 
is a sober and naked acceptance of life 
as it is, as it is there, and not as it 
could be or as it ought to be, or as it 
shall be (if we think, if we act morally, 
or if we work and act to transform our 
human existence). Existence is there, 
human life is simply there. There and 
no more. It has been given to us and 
we shall give it again (to others) and 
give it up (after a little while). And this 
existence has primarily not to be 
thought over, or ornamented with cul- 
tural and ultimately accidental values, 
but it has simply to be lived, to be ex- 
sisted, outstretched (in hope, fear, love, 
suffering, faith and anguish). 

The danger of negative resignation 
and of passivity is only too great. But 
we are not speaking about the perils or 
possible abuses of an attitude. We are 
describing the situation and even dis- 
covering the positive and central value 
in such a position. The human being is 
simply there just as a flower is there 
and the sea and the sky. The purpose 
of creation, or to avoid the term, the 
meaning of the world is not that I may 
know the sense of it, but its very exist- 
ence. If the world has a meaning, it is 
not my knowing it (however interesting 
or important for me), but it. The mean- 
ing of the world is the world itself and 
not my knowledge of that meaning. It 
may be — it is surely so — that it would 
be better if I knew that meaning. But it 
is not absolutely essential, as it is not 
necessary for the full sense of the life 
of a bird that it should know its mean- 
ing. Man is certainly an_ intellectual 
being and so his existence itself de- 
mands some intellectual awareness. But 
this awareness need not be a reflexive 





one. And besides, there is some such 
thing as a tree that brings knowldge of 
good and evil. (The present theological 
discussions of the West about the des- 
tiny of children without baptism, could 
perhaps draw some light from this fact.) 

Questio mihi factus sum. I am a 
problem to myself, said the first occi- 
dental man, an African. The folk of In- 
dia do not place such a question. La 
rosa non a perchene said a medieval 
Christian mystic. The rose has no why. 
It is simply there and all the reasons our 
mind can discover are neither ultimate, 
nor central. They neither explain nor 
produce the rose. They give only some 
explanations about many hows, but they 
do not touch the why. Any existence is 
irreducible. And that is the deep uncon- 
scious (surely not knowledge, nor gen- 
erally experience either, nor properly 
speaking awareness) value of the people 
of India. It is an underlying presuppo- 
sition, it is taking for granted that life 
is a gift that has been given to us with- 
out consulting us, that our existence 
is there. And that is what ultimately 
matters, the pure existence of our being 
prior to all hows, to all ornaments of 
culture and civilization. 

It has often been noted that the In- 
dian has no feel for nature, for the beau- 
ty of the message of nature. The real 
explanation is this: he has no such sense 
because he does not feel the need of it, 
being himself nature, a part of it. He 
has not the necessary distance for see- 
ing nature from some external perspec- 
tive, from outside. He is another thing 
among the things of the cosmos. He is 
not a foreigner, a tourist, a visitor 
in this world. Neither is he the lord or 
master of creation. He is a part of it, he 
is a piece of this cosmos. He belongs to 
nature as the forest and the animals 
and the rivers belong to it. 

His religion is a cosmic religion 
and his life a chthonic life. His actions 


are not ultimately motivated by his 
ideas, not even by his human instincts. 
They are motivated by telluric forces, 
by the rhythm of the earth, by the 
dynamism of the whole world in which 
he simply plays a role. I used to feel 
scandalized reading in the European 
newspapers in big letters and with great 
ado about two or three victims in some 
western country and only a small no- 
tice about the death of hundreds or 
sometimes thousands in some eastern 
catastrophe. Of course this was wrong, 
but you find in India that the implied 
attitude of these newspapers corres- 
ponded unwittingly to a real situation. 
The telluric humanity of the East can 
afford such a loss of lives, not only as 
nature can resist an earthquake, but 
as a pilgrim can unexpectedly find a 
vehicle and reach his goal much sooner 
There is no frustration in life if the 
sense of human existence does not con- 
sist in any external achievement. The 
important thing is to have lived. 


Telluric deportment means a direct 
attitude in the main issues of life. There 
is knowledge about the meaning of 
things, of course, but there is no re- 
flection about the meaning of the mean- 
ing, no crisis of faith in the Christian 
sense, no reflection about the possibility 
of change regarding fundamental things. 
Just as physical cancer is a modern ail- 
ment, so also rational cancer is un- 
known among this unmodern people. If 
life has a purpose, it has a purpose and 
I have no need to worry about it. But 
now we ourselves are reflecting too 
much about something that is simpler 
than all this. 


The telluric value lies in the un- 
conscious. The dreamless stage in In- 
dian philosophy is supposed to be one of 
the highest because then you simply 
are, without being disturbed by doing 
this or thinking that, and it is precisely 
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in some such way that the people here 
simply carry their naked existence and 
are. 

Religion, in consequence, is neither 
an act of reflection nor the fruit of 
a conscious decision. It is the natural 
and spontaneous development of a 
chthonic existence. Neither dogmas ap- 
pealing to the intellect nor morals de- 
manding the assent of the will are the 
most central part of religion, but the 
prior dedication of our whole being to 
the One which is (though it may take 
many forms) and the full acceptance of 
our ontic situation (as we are). Or, 
more fully, the acceptance of our con- 
tingency (or creatureliness), of our de- 
pendence, and the recognition of the 
Other One (or the Self) on which we de- 
pend. Man is religious, not primarily be- 
cause he discovers or recognizes his re- 
lationship with God, whatever meaning 
this concept may have, but because of 
the reality or ground which makes such 
an awareness possible. Man is in reality, 
in fact, bound together with that God. 
The first element of religion is not con- 
sciousness, but being, be-ing, contin- 
gency. His dependence on God has some- 
thing in common with that of the ani- 
mals, plants and the earth. It is a cos- 
mic bond with the Cause, Principle or 
Source of this very cosmos. If we fail 
to understand this dimension of the re- 
ligious attitude of the people of India 
(as well as of other people) we will 
misrepresent and do injustice to the re- 
ligions of this country. 


SENSE OF SACREDNESS 

More visible and easier to explain 
is the sense of the sacred pervading 
everything. The liberal division between 
the sacred and the profane joes not 
exist simply because there is no place 
for the latter. Everything is sacred. 
Every action has an echo beyond and 
above its autonomous sphere. The whole 
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world is nothing but a symbol and shade 
of a higher reality. Nothing is irrele- 
vant. Every mistake, every misdeed is a 
kind of sacrilege. The consciousness of 
sin, properly speaking, is almost non- 
existent, but the feeling for sacrilege is 
everywhere alive. 


Not only life is sacred, but every 
being. And every action carries a magi- 
cal, or at least a sacramental, effective- 
ness. Ask a doctor or medical student of 
any hospital in India whether they have 
been able to convince a peasant and 
much less a peasant woman of the 
autonomous efficacy of the medicines 
they use. It may be that penicillin or 
quinine are remedies, but it is generally 
felt that they cure not because of their 
chemical constitution or properties 
(why should the sulpho-amyd group 
have precisely such effect, after all?), 
but because of the presiding deity of 
each plant, of each medicine, or be- 
cause of the spiritual power of the per- 
son who utilizes the remedies. The vis 
of the medievals is here still a living 
spirit. 


If religion is at home in the realm 
of the sacred and everything is sacred, 
religion is everywhere. It is not for cer- 
tain hours of the day, or only for the 
individual, or exclusively for old people. 
Religion pervades every human activity 
and the whole world has a religious di- 
mension that shows us the real face of 
the universe. The danger of superstition 
and of magic credulity is only too ob- 
vious, but very often historians of re- 
ligions and philosophers have over- 
looked the deep insight into the world 
and the nature of things that such an 
attitude carries with it. 


This sense of the sacred as a uni- 
versal attitude, precisely because it is 
not opposed to a profane sphere and 
cannot be de-fined by anything because 
there is no-thing be-sides it, has a very 





peculiar consequence that has baffled 
many a scholar. If everything is sacred, 
there is not only a certain vagueness 
about this character of the sacred, but 
also a kind of familiarity, of natural- 
ness, of normality in it. The mysterium 
tremendum and the numinosum is tem- 
pered by the character of proximum and 
quotidianum of such a Numen. Fear is 
there and fascination also. But if you 
happen to believe in evil spirits and 
you see and hear them every day and 
you know that your headache of the 
last ten years is due to one of them, 
you continue to be careful, but not very 
much afraid. 

This has another consequence of 
some interest. I would call it the experi- 
ence, or the attitude, or the subcon- 
sciousness of transcendence of the hu- 
man and immanence in the divine. Or 
in other words, the people think or feel 
or are aware of God, that is of a tran- 
scendent being, in terms of immanence. 
And they do the same with man, (this 
immanent being) in terms of transcend- 
ence. When they speak or think of 
God, they stress his immanence be- 
cause more or less unconsciously they 
take for granted that he is transcend- 
ent. When they refer to men, they stress 
his transcendence because they do not 
even imagine that we can doubt his im- 
manence. We could put it like this, in 
paradoxical terms: you say man and 
they instinctively feel that man is more 
than man, than pure man. Man is a part 
of God, man is somehow divine, man is 
in some way or other everlasting. You 
say man and they think God! You say, 
on the other hand, God and they auto- 
matically feel that God is also less than 
God, that God is either also an avatdra, 
or that God is also you, or in you at 
least, that God is somehow human. The 
danger of pantheism is clear at hand, 
but the attitude as such is not panthe- 
istic. Ultimately it is an amazingly deep 


theandric position. But a phenomeno- 
logical] study is not the place to develop 
the Christ-implications of this fact. 


HIERARCHY 


Let us recall that the abuse or mis- 
use of a value proves only that the value 
was there. Where there is faith there is 
the danger of credulity, where there is 
a strong sense for hierarchy there is the 
pitfall of personal exploitation and un- 
just privileges. 


If you go to a village and observe 
life there without being a factor of dis- 
turbance or an exception, you will see 
that everything is regulated as in a 
monastery. There are not only castes 
and subcastes, so that the individual 
alone is not conceivable, but there is 
hierarchy in everything: who has to 
greet first and how, who can call a 
woman by her name or by her husband’s 
name, who has to eat first and who in 
the second place and the third, who can 
perform this: job and who that one. 
When you meet somebody, the meeting 
is not a casual encounter of the indi- 
viduals, but the convergence of two 
hierarchical worlds. The nakedness of 
human existence we spoke of is here 
tempered by: another dimension. Here 
it is bound up with all possible values of 
history, culture and personality in 
which your whole status is taken into 
account. Who you are is one and the 
same thing with where you come from, 
whose father you are, of which caste, 
with what knowledge and wealth, etc. 
The stranger without pedigree and un- 
known is either an enemy or a god. 


This sense of hierarchy pervaces 
the whole life and of course religion. 
Modern India has made strenuous ef- 
forts to open the Hindu temples to all 
castes. It may be good and necessary, 
but it has disturbed the high castes as 
well as the lower ones. Theoretically the 
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function of the Brdhmana is to pray, 
but the prayer of the Sudra is to work. 
Equality is not an equal, but a relative 
concept. It can only mean that I will be 
judged or from me will be demanded 
according to what I have received or 
what is expected from me. It is only a 
proportional equation. Not everybody 
has the same duties nor do all people 
follow the same law. All the codes and 
judicial customs of India beginning with 
the laws of Manu have different stand- 
ards and different punishments for the 
same crimes committed by the different 
castes. In fact, externally identical 
actions are not the same. Losing sight 
of this sense of the hierarchic would 
make the hierarchic culture of India ap- 
pear inhuman and incomprehensible. 
Children, wife, husband, parents, 
uncles, grandparents, etc. — everybody 
has a particular status and must be- 
have in a particular way. Westerners 
and modern Hindus revolt sometimes 


because not everybody is allowed to say 
the same mantras or to pray in the 


same way. Why curtail their rights in 
such an unjust way? And here they may 
betray their wrong perspective in ap- 
proaching Hindu society. It is not pri- 
marily a matter of rights, but largely a 
question of duties. It is not only the 
father of the house of a high caste 
family and the Brdhmana of the village 
have the right to do something that is 
denied to others. On the contrary, it is 
that they have the duty to perform cer- 
tain actions and the others do not have 
those duties, but instead they have other 
ones. Of course each duty implies a 
right and vice versa. It is only a matter 
of emphasis. If some of these duties are 
burdensome and others light and easy, 
that refers to another problem alto- 
gether. Likewise the frequent abuse of 
hierarchical privilege or the anachro- 
nisms of such a society cannot be dealt 
with here. 
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The world of the gods and that of 
‘the spirits is also a hierarchical one. 
The law of karma, most probably the 
most important and universal belief of 
Hinduism, and the so-called transmigra- 
tion are other expressions of this sense 
of hierarchy. A stone cannot reach un- 
ion with God immediately because it is 
not capable of it, but nevertheless as a 
stone it can be perfect. In like manner 
not all men can reach final salvation. 
They must be reborn first into a higher 
status. The West does not feel it as an 
injustice that an animal cannot reach 
heaven, so the people of India do not 
consider it wrong that moksa is only for 
those who are of the hierarchical order 
of men. To the others, nevertheless, a 
chance will be given in the next births. 
No peasant would dream of becoming a 
rdjd. It does not belong to him to be- 
come a rdjd and therefore he does not 
feel unhappy at the fact. Now peasants 
are told that they can become the presi- 
dent of India. But they do not yet be- 
lieve it. 


THE GROUP’S BELIGIOUS ATTITUDE 


A place in a quite modern hospital 
was offered to a very poor man suf- 
fering from leprosy in a rather ad- 
vanced and painful state. He was rather 
reluctant to go. But his wife was quite 
definite against it. In the hospital there 
would be hundreds of lepers. Here, she 
was alone with him and for him. She 
would not let him go. And so they lived 
together in their miserable hut for 
eighteen years. That is the Indian 
people. 


Full acceptance of life as it is, or 
as it has come down to us. Resignation, 
passivity, surrender. 


Urano-causality. The whole process 
of the world down to the smallest of 
human actions is conditioned not by 
what we could call second causes, but 





by supra-worldly forces, generally en- 
visaged as gods. 


Distrust and diffidence towards the 
modern world, toward anything new 
and toward a God without gods, or an- 
gels or spirits completely transcendent 
beyond this material world. 


EPILOGUE 


Some of the characteristics des- 
cribed above will appear to be almost 
contradictory. We have already pointed 
out that they are not mutually exclusive 
but reciprocally complementary. If we 
were allowed to overlook many impor- 
tant differences and were asked to sum- 
marize once more in a picture valid for 
India today as a whole, we would make 
the following observations: 


1. Religion in the Foreground. In 
one way or another, for good or for 
bad, religion in India is still in the fore- 
ground and has its influence in all mani- 
festations of social as well as the per- 
sonal life of the country. We cannot do 
without it. 


2. Evolution of Religion. Whether 
Hinduism has been always dynamic or 
not, the fact is that now the religions 
of the people of India are on the move, 


are evolving. This evolution, either for 
good or for bad (it does not belong to 
us to decide) presents a double feature: 
adaptation to the modern conditions of 
life and purification according to the 
previous pattern of what Hinduism is 


supposed to be. 


3. Weakening of Religion. What- 
ever the efforts of the believers may be, 
Hindu society faces today not so much 
the attack of other religions, or the in- 
herent debility of quarrels among the 
sects, as the powerful impact of an a- 
religious mentality. We can call it a 
wave of secularism, a movement of de- 
sacralisation, or any other name. If in 
the new awakening of India, Hinduism 
has a unique chance and a great oppor- 
tunity-role to play — the great India 
was Hindu India — in the new awaken- 
ing, Hinduism is being kept aside and 
put in a corner — the subjugated India 
was also Hindu India. Hinduism is made 
responsible for the sub-human condi- 
tions of life. 


In short, if the human being has 
been defined as homo religiosus the Hin- 
du of today is a striking example of it. 
And we can say that in spite of every- 
thing his religious attitude is the funda- 
mental dimension of his being. 


og Source: Oriental Thought. Vol. Il], Nos. 2-3-4, 1957. (October 1958) pp. 157- 
191. “Some Phenomenological Aspects of Hindu Spirituality Today.” 
Complete Presentation. 


ORIENTAL THOUGHT. A quarterly review devoted to Oriental re- 
search in general and Oriental philosophy and culture in particular. 
It is edited by Dr. G. V. Devasthali. Address: Kunj-villa, Agra Road, 


Nasik, India. 
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2. A WORLD 


“The love of images is, in some way. the 
mark of a philosopher” (Aristotle, META- 
PHYSICS, A2. 982b.). 

It has become commonplace to observe that 
the world today is a prey to images. There is no 
need to point out the hold that television, ad- 
vertising, popular illustrated magazines and 
above all movies have on us from every angle. 
The massive development of the “Museum with- 
out Walls” [in the form of books or reviews of 
art, of albums of photographs or other kinds of 
reproduction] shows that every level of culture 
is involved. 


FEVRIER = 1959 





OF IMAGES: 


REFLECTIONS ON THE CINEMA 


THE OPPOSITION BETWEEN IDEA 
AND IMAGE... 


But is this a truly new phenom- 
enon? Have not the majority of civiliza- 
tions been, in varying degrees, “image- 
civilizations?” Is it not due exclusively 
to their iconography that we know so 
much about them? Further, it seems 
that the novelty of the present phenom- 
enon, aside from its universal and inten- 
sive character, is in contrast to the pre- 
ceding epoch, which was essentially a 
book-civilization. This is why many re- 
flexions on the subject are focused on 
the opposition between idea and image, 
reading and seeing, and ultimately be- 
tween book and cinema. Significant evi- 
dence on this point is that one of the 
most recent questions proposed for aca- 
demic discussion was devoted to this 
precise antagonism and has become as 
classic as the debate between Corneille 
and Racine. Significant also, is the sup- 
position that the subject can be treated 
with complete academic disinterested- 
ness. You only need to indicate, in an 
impartial manner, the features of one 
side or the other. But it was well un- 
derstood that you were not thereby pre- 
vented from taking a position, as firm 
as it was subtly shaded, which harmo- 
nized Progress with Tradition, Stendhal 
with Autant-Lara. 


. IS A PROBLEM BADLY PLACED. 


Even at the risk of going astray, we 
must refuse the fact of this opposition 


and say, as is the incorrigible way of 
philosophers, that the problem is badly 
placed. Why add a new plea or a new 
indictment for or against books, for or 
against images? Overlooking for the 
moment the fact that there are picture- 
books, you cannot deny that there are 
also books which, without being illus- 
trated, are entirely situated on the 
psychological level of the image. It is 
of little importance that photographs 
or designs are replaced by words, when 
the latter are employed for the same 
purpose. Conversely, there are images 
of a pedagogical nature, intellectual 
schemas or ideograms, whose thought 
content is in no way inferior to that of 
words. Brunschvicg, it is said, was able 
to summarize his most abstract lectures 
by means of a meaningful drawing. 


And if there are books full of 
images and images full of ideas, why 
make a choice? Is not the problem re- 
solved simply by defending good books 
and beautiful images and by condemning 
bad books and shabby images? To be 
sure, such compromises are never very 
effective; they do not settle the real 
problem of the human structure of the 
image regardless of its material basis: 
printed paper, painted canvas, photo- 
graphic film, silver screen or electro- 
magnetic waves. They do not come to 
grips with the relations of these media 
to the real, to the idea, to existence. 
Even a_ superficial examination of 





this problem from the viewpoint of the 
cinema should be of some interest. 


THE PLATONIC TRADITION... 


If certain thinkers have wanted to 
place the cinema under the patronage of 
Plato by referring to his myth of the 
cave and that strange theatre of shad- 
ows he describes for us, they forget that 
Plato’s purpose was precisely to turn us 
away from the passing illusions on the 
wall and to carry us outside the cave 
into the sunshine of the real world. He 
used this method to make us understand 
the imperfect reality of the sensible 
world. But if this world is only a shad- 
ow, what are we to say of shadow itself? 


- AND THE CARTESIAN TRADITION 
MAKE US WARY OF IMAGES . 


This Platonic distrust of what is 
fascinating to the imagination shows up 
in the entire classical tradition derived 
from Descartes. We know of the ever- 
present role of imaginary constructs in 
our intellectual life, but we must in no 
way be taken in by them. We must con- 
stantly favor the pure clarity of ideas 
over images. This is why every stopping 
at or returning to images is a sign of 
lack of vigor on the part of the mind, of 
intellectual sloth. It is an infantile or 
archaic regression unworthy of the civi- 
lized adult who has recapitulated in him- 
self all the progress of consciousness 
witnessed by western civilization today. 
To be sure, it is at times necessary, as 
a pedagogical device or to free certain 
souls from their congenital fog, to meet 
them on their own level at the moment. 
But we must be careful that the remedy 
does not poison them. 

From this point of view, any atti- 
tude toward the cinema can only be 
negative. Is not the highest domain of 
imagery that which assembles the most 
perfect conditions for an _ unlimited 
growth of the imaginary life, and hence 
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of that infantile and primitive men- 
tality whence it arises? Here the law of 
participation reigns in a manner su- 
preme, much more than the principle of 
non-contradiction. In his excellent book’ 
Edgar Morin has given us a perfect 
evaluation of the structural kinship be- 
tween the magical universe of ancient 
peoples and the cinematographic world. 
“What it interests and what interests 
it,” he says of the cinema, “is the mind 
in infancy.” 


. AND TEND TO CONDEMN THE CINEMA. 


The cinema must appear, then, as 
an unquestionable regression. And this 
is just how some early writers saw it. 
They spoke of “entertainment for the 
lower classes” (Duhamel); a “degrada- 
tion of literature” (Thibaudet); “the 
end of a civilization” (A. France); an 
“alarming return to barbarism” (R. 
Doumic). If some of them have subse- 
quently changed their minds, this hap- 
pened only in the measure of their con- 
viction that cinematographic images 
could be used as vehicles of ideas when 
employed by intelligent men, as a 
preacher might appeal to emotive 
images so his teaching reaches the 
minds of his hearers by way of infra- 
structures that are more directly acces- 
sible. This is a regrettable concession, 
but one that is justified by the end.” 


THE IMAGE HAS A HARD LIFE EVEN 
IN GREAT LITERATURE. 


The above example shows us that 
the cinema must not be divorced from 
other expressions of the imaginary. If 
it is more complete, more effective, 
more varied, it is far from being unique. 
The human imagination did not wait for 
it to project, in its many varied ways, 
the world it bears within itself; and the 
cinema itself has not exhausted all its 
manifestations. In these the imagination 
has integrated much of its own struc- 





ture; yet it has not deprived them of 
their autonomous life. Theatre and 
painting, sculpture and novel are always 
with us, and — what the detractors of 
the cinema too often forget — they 
alone show forth in new fashion the 
world that flourishes with lyricism and 
emotion, with affective participation 
and chimerical projection, with myths 
and magic. 

One might object that we have en- 
larged the notion of image and imagina- 
tion beyond all bounds. However, we be- 
lieve we have remained faithful to the 
classical perspective where we have pro- 
visionally placed ourselves and have 
brought into our perspective whatever 
in the life of the spirit lies on the margin 
of pure reason. If there is a regression, 
it goes much farther than some have 
thought — beyond the cinema, even be- 
yond a folk-literature, whether illus- 
trated or not, which with set purpose 
produces all the fantastic and fascinat- 
ing worlds capable of being desired by 
the imagination of the masses. It ex- 
tends even to “great literature’ in the 
measure that the latter escapes in any 
way whatever from the over-riding pre- 
dominance of reason as the sole and re- 
liable reader of the real. “Finally,” 
Bachelard tells us, “the study of the 
imagination is not to be found primarily 
in the realm of painting — he did not 
advert to the cinema — but rather in 
that of literary works, of words, of 
phrases.””* 

Therefore, if you would avoid stig- 
matizing as regressive or unreal the 
most perfect works that have sprung 
from the human imagination, there 
seems to be only one solution: bring 
about a complete reversal of perspective 
and deny all primacy 1o reason as the 
faculty of the real; affirm that reality 
greatly surpasses the limits of the nar- 
row intellectual light and that only the 
imagination, left to itself, is capable of 


exploring and expressing certain of its 
obscure areas. These worlds, deep and 
hidden, have different logical and affec- 
tive structures, which are not neces- 
sarily inferior to those which practical 
intelligence discovers in the realism of 
daily life. 


ILLUSION DOES NOT DERIVE SOLELY 
FROM THE IMAGE. 


It remains to be shown moreover, 
that a return to archaism is a regression. 
On the contrary, who can say how much 
knowledge, value or vigor has not thus 
been recovered? Further, any mode of 
expression will be interesting just to the 
extent that it takes us deeper into those 
buried cities at the bottom of the soul 
and at the beginning of history. And 
precisely here the cinema takes on all 
its importance. It is no longer possible to 
accuse it at will of all the sins against 
the spirit. On the contrary, its wonder- 
ful powers are extolled. Better than pen 
or brush, the camera can bring from 
the sleeping reason not only the mon- 
sters of Goya but also the fairies of 
Lewis Caroll or of Perrault. It reveals 
thus, and with an incomparable orches- 
tration, all their conscious and uncon- 
scious developments and all their cosmic 
relevancies. Can you still speak of un- 
reality or illusion? Do not these defects 
spring much rather from narrow ration- 
alism inasmuch as it forgets that there 
is much more in heaven and on earth 
than in the whole of philosophy? 


WHICH CONTAINS MORE OF REALITY — 
REASON OBR IMAGINATION? 


Dialectically we are thus brought 
back from reason to imagination, from 
the reality of the one to the unreality 
of the other. It is significant, moreover, 
that both positions grant implicit pri- 
macy to the real, which they simply sit- 
uate in different domains: for one it is 
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the true, for the other it is fancy, some- 
times the usual, sometimes the unex- 
pected. Must we then choose, or better, 
must we be satisfied with affirming the 
antagonistic coexistence of these two 
orders of reality? In both cases the 
cinema will never be able to found its 
value on the failure, or at least the 
dialectical negation, of reason. What 
it interests and what interests it is not 
necessarily the mind in its infancy, but 
rather, and always l’esprit en vacance. 

But how are we to avoid seeing the 
insufficiency of this dualism when it is 
summed up in these two divergent 
routes, each ending in a closed domain 
to such an extent that any progress on 
one road leads further away from the 
other? Human reality, if it admits of 
levels, does not have any such water- 
tight compartments. 


THE IMAGE CONTAINS MORE THAN 
WHAT IT DEPICTS .. . 
The image is not necessarily the 
contrary of an idea. It can be the path 


leading to the idea or the framework 
which locates it. Its very remoteness 
with regard to things makes it suitable 
to uncover their meaning. The labyrinth 
sketched by the streets of the village in 
Stromboli is more readily significant 
of a soul caught in a trap than that 
in which I myself roamed as a tourist 
one summer day in a village of the 
South. And the volcano of the same 
film with the difficult assault made on it 
by Ingrid Bergman reveals to me the 
passionate desire of the heroine for 
safety to be found above, much more 
than the direct and banal vision of the 
mountain seen from a boat scudding to- 
ward the East. There is more in the 
image than in that of which it is an 
image. This is without doubt what Pas- 
cal forgot in formulating his famous 
aphorism on the emptiness of painting 
“which entices admiration by the resem- 
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blance of things whose originals are not 
admired at all.” 

If admiration is altogether lacking, 
it is because we see a thing from too 
close a vantage point, without that dis- 
tance which simplifies and disentangles. 
The image, on the contrary, even when 
it seems no more than a repetition, 
makes us stop and look if only for a 
moment. It surprises, and everyone 
knows that wonder is the beginning of 
philosophy. The reduplicated reality 
causes consciousness to reflect and lures 
forth an idea. Even play-bills or photos 
of Paris Match, and those who exhibit 
them know this well, impel the mind 
toward a certain idea of the coming 
event. 


- BUT IT IS BEFLEXION THAT IS 
THE SPRINGBOARD OF THE IDEA. 


However, everything would remain 
right there unless something else comes 
into play with reference to both the 
image and the wonder which it causes. 
The idea which it carries within itself 
will not come to life by itself. An atten- 
tive mind is required to decide to act 
in order to bring out into the open what 
has barely been hinted at. This need of 
reflexive elaboration is necessary what- 
ever its beginning. Nowhere do we en- 
counter pure ideas, not even in books of 
philosophy. They must always be born 
or reborn from elements which, however 
diversely located between the brute fact 
and the abstract word, are always 
images. 

To be sure, we can always refuse, 
through sloth or lack of alertness, to do 
this work. This is often the case, as 
among many others, with amateurs of 
the cinema. Owing to such refusal the 
image becomes a sort of cancer which 
proliferates, multiplies and invades the 
entire realm of consciousness, indeed of 
civilization itself. It sets up an imagi- 
nary universe on the threshold of the 





false, the totally unreal, because it is 
without roots and without orderly de- 
velopment. But this is a morbid phenom- 
enon, and the image is no more re- 
sponsible for it than is the idea for in- 
tellectualistic degeneracy or the blood 
for lukemia. 


Moreover the solution is always dy- 
namic. We are not trying to suppress an 
organ or to arrest a function, but rather 
to restore their normal exercise. For 
the image this consists in allowing the 
active spectator to bring to life the 
germinal idea locked up within it. It 
is not the function of the picture or the 
film to develop this germ by itself and 
to appear as a disguised concept. There 
is in those movies with a moral, which 
pretend to mix with their images as 
many ideas as there are horses hidden 
in a lark-pie, a naive presumptiousness 
which misconstrues the nature of both 
the imagination and the intellect. It is 
more than anything else a phenomenon 
of overcompensation which indicates a 


hidden inferiority complex. It is only 
when the image — whatever be its 


manifestation, literary, depicted or 
filmed — is accepted precisely as an 
image, and not in the first instance as a 
metaphor or an allegory, that it offers 
its greatest wealth to whomever knows 
how to examine it. 


It is to be noted, however, that this 
wealth frightens a great number of 
slothful intellects, who prefer the simple 
seduction of ready-made ideas, slightly 
garbed in transparent symbols. It re- 
quires great energy of mind to take the 
initiative and capture the heart of the 
densest images, the lines of signification 
concealed within them and to elaborate 
them without betraying them. 


But would this not make the true 
understanding of the cinema a monoply 
of certain rare minds_ eminently 
equipped to analyze it? Such would in- 


deed be the case were the psychological 
process, in passing through the image 
on the way from the real to the idea, 
to come to a halt with the latter as its 
normal conclusion. This is, in fact, only 
the provisional step which enables us to 
make all our proposals. 


ONE MUST RETURN TO THE IMAGE AND 
GO BEYOND THE IMAGE TO DISCOVER 
THE OTHER. 


In effect, the idea has meaning only 
to the extent that it does not pretend to 
sufficiency, but rather promotes the 
clarification of the singular reality from 
which it is derived. It is always a return 
to the latter which measures the value 
of an analytic process. And it is on this 
road of return that the image is called 
upon to play a new and incomparable 
role, because we meet it now, not be- 
neath but beyond the idea. The risk of 
unrealism is averted, since it is just 
to the extent that the mind refuses to 
be imprisoned in the world of general 
ideas, and returns to images, that it 
can, thanks to them, reach those “sin- 
gular presences” of which the poet 
speaks and which (in final analysis) 
alone exist. 

Thus the image, and more than 
any other the cinematographic image, 
thanks to its wealth and provided it is 
not separated from the whole dynamic 
process which we have just outlined, 
is capable of being an irreplacable in- 
strument for the revelation of the 
unique beings which surround us. With- 
out it we could not come to know these 
manifold presences, occupied as we are 
with our daily tasks or with the work 
of reflexion, with what is purely useful 
or even supremely useless. With the 
image, on the contrary, especially if we 
have made the necessary effort of un- 
derstanding, our eyes can take a long, 
unreflective look at things that have 
value in themselves. 


A WORLD OF IMAGES 





THE IMAGE PREPARES US FOR 
PERSONAL ENCOUNTER. 


In this way a general culture is not 
stored up within our minds, but personal 
encounter, as it were, forces itself up- 
on us. New beings, each of them unique, 
introduce themselves into our lives and 
become our friends: Irene Girard of 
Europe 51, Gelsomina of La Strada, M. 
Hulot, the young Gorki, the little fugi- 
tive, or — and why not? — the big 
friendly fish of The Silent World. The 
list can be changed by each one of us 
with all the arbitrariness of friendship. 


But it must be perfectly understood 
that such imaginary encounters have 
meaning only if their intention is pur- 
sued to the very end, to reality in per- 
son. We must at all times take leave 
of the film to elaborate its intimate 
meaning; we must sooner or later leave 
the cinema to confront those beings 
it has prepared us to meet. It is to the 
street that V. De Sica’s last image of 
Umberto D. normally leads us, for it is 
only there that it can join itself to 
reality from which it has sprung, name- 
ly Umberto Domenico Ferrari, former- 
ly a stranger, but today, if I wish, my 
neighbor. 


THE CINEMA IS BUT ONE PROVINCE IN 
THE REALM OF IMAGES. 


Ennui, it seems, is due to the fact 
that this complex circuit which begins 
in the real and returns again to it, 
rarely functions without a hitch. At 
each step there is the risk of being 
immobilized. More exactly, each of us 
travels a greater or lesser distance in 
accord with our individual means or 
tastes. Moralists are hard on those of 
the multitude who halt at the first step 
and seek in images nothing but a sop 
for their daily lives. But sociologists 
adduce standards which permit us to 
measure responsibility more justly. 
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We might be tempted to situate pro- 
fessional critics or amateurs on the 
second step, that of ideas. In reality, 
it is much more correct to acknowledge 
that they are found on every landing. 
We find theoreticians, to be sure, but 
also impressionists and existentialists. 
We find even the committed and the in- 
volved. And these groups are to be 
found among the spectators in all the 
discussions carried on in cinema clubs 
as well as at the beginnings of dialogues 
where in the end the deaf speak to the 
deaf. 

We might as well say that each per- 
son experiences, according to his own 
temperament or development, the temp- 
tation to seek at the outset the arena 
which suits him best, with the risk of 
overlooking what precedes or what fol- 
lows. But this is not a danger which 
menaces only the viewer or the critic 
of the cinema. It is found among the 
readers of novels, the devotees of music, 
or the votaries of painting. The cinema, 
it must be emphasized, is but one prov- 
ince in the realm of images, even though 
it is the most attractive, even though it 
tends, legitimately or not, toward dom- 
inance. 

It is foolish to put the cinema in 
opposition to the others, in particular 
to literature. The sole superiority of the 
latter lies in this: if it pertains alto- 
gether to the psychological dimension of 
the image, it employs the same instru- 
ment which, when used differently, 
serves also the meaning of ideas: the 
word and the written word which alone 
are able to capture reflexion. 

The cinema has integrated the 
word into its substance. But it is on the 
margin of this word that it must create 
such texts as will enable it to become 
conscious of itself in a manner that is 
properly reflexive and critical. Here is 
the normal role of those reviews which 
undertake to speak of the cinema. For 





it is their purpose, once the work is 


which will lead him back, should he so 


done, to “turn” the reader to images desire, to reality. 


| Source: Signes du Temps. No. 2, Février 1959, pp. 2-5. “Conversion aux images.” 
Complete Translation. 


Presentation: Rudolph Bierberg, cpp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, 


Indiana. 


. Le cinéma ou Phomme imaginaire, (Editions 
de Minuit: 1956). 

. See the assertions of Cayatte in the Revue in- 
ternationale du cinéma (1956, n. 23): “Accord- 
ing to my definition, the cinema relates to a 
thesis as in the famous pastry, partly lark and 
partly horse. The incident is the horse and the 


thesis, that infinitesmal element, is represented 
by the lark . . . I believe that I have made 
something quite different and quite misunder- 
stood. I have filmed a thesis. With me the 
thesis is the horse and the incident is the 
ae 

3. L’Eau et les Réves, p. 252. 


ABSENCE of GOD 


and 


MAN’S 


RTE I ES 

the period of classical human- 
IN ism there was no question of 
anxiety from man’s realiza- 
tion of his precarious position in life. 
The natural state of human life was one 
of security, a security consequent upon 
man’s relation to God. With the advent 
of a secular attitude, however, man who 
had formerly been filled with the hope 
and confidence of his redemption and 
salvation in God was alienated from the 
foundations of his security and left to 
his own weak and emphemeral devices. 
Unfortunately, the man who has no 
sense of security is followed in history 


INSECURITY 


by Saturnino Alvarez Turienzo, O.S.A. 


by the man whose desperation drives 
him to abandon all care for himself, 
to adopt an attitude of genuine inse- 
curitas, the in being taken as a form of 
negation. Western man’s position seems 
to lie now in a period of transition from 
anxiety to despair. 


DISAPPEARANCES OF SECURITY 


One of the first steps toward the 
present condition of western man was 
made by Protestant theology. The doc- 
trine of predestination taught by Luther 
and Calvin made man’s security wholly 
dependent upon what amounted almost 





to a divine caprice, and introduced be- 
tween the world of nature and the 
supernatural world an impassible abyss. 
The world of nature was left to devise 
its own purely natural means of attain- 
ing security, means having nothing at 
all to do with Christianity. Descartes 
made his contribution to the dichoto- 
mous view of human life by making the 
supernatural accessible only to purely 
blind faith, while Kant removed the 
absolute to a plane reached only by 
the natural faith of practical reason. 
Gradually the dichotomy gave way to 
a feeling af alienation from religion and 
the absolute. The man of the new hu- 
manism would be “neutral” with re- 
spect to absolutes. He would be, in 
short, an “agnostic.” 


With the contemporary concept of 
authentic existence, seeking no absolute 
on which to lean, you can contrast the 
development of the ancient Greek and 
Christian view of life, founded on the 
security of the immutable. The Greeks 


discovered the possibility of exercising 
a dominion over reality through seeing 
existents as naturally bound together 
and interdependent, and through mas- 


tering somehow the secret of this 
natural liaison of being. Man’s reason 
provided the Ariadnian thread which 
would enable him to pick his way 
through the labyrinth of particular 
things. The concept of a logos by which 
all things are related to one another. 
and by which all things perdure, sup- 
plied the key to security in a world 
which appeared to be fraught with in- 
security. Those who best understood 
the objective security of things in the 
metaphysical order, those who best un- 
derstood the relation of things to the 
logos, were best able to enjoy a cor- 
responding subjective security. Conse- 
quently, man could feel at home in the 
universe. 
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LIFE WITH ROOTS: CHRISTIANITY 


Just at the time when the classical 
ideas of the Greeks were beginning to 
decline they were revitalized by their 
contact with Christianity. The Greek 
logos became the Word of God, through 
Whom and in Whom all things were 
made. This Word, this Wisdom, this 
Providence was then regarded as dic- 
tating the order to which all things in 
the universe must conform. The divine 
logos became accessible to man _in- 
directly through the living intelligible 
patterns in created things, and directly 
through the word of God in Scripture. 

Christian thought, however, is not 
to be looked upon as a mere baptism of 
paganism. It was, rather, the fullness 
and the justification of Greek thought. 
The order proposed by Christianity con- 
stituted the first hope of perfect secur- 
ity. As St. Augustine pointed out, Fecis- 
ti nos ad te et inquietum est cor nos- 
trum donec requiescat in te. And the 
restlessness to which St. Augustine has 
reference is that which attaches to the 
ancients’ concept of wisdom. The Greek 
idea of man, according to St. Augus- 
tine’s interpretation, was shot through 
with pride. It could not be shared by 
Christians, for whom this life must be 
viewed as a quest for another life in 
which alone complete satisfaction can 
be found. The mode of security proper 
to the Christian is one of hope, one 
which finds its foundation in God. Rest- 
lessness, lack of security, is lack of 
hope, alienation from God. 


FEUERBACH AND NIETZSCHE 


Our contemporary rejection of such 
a scheme of things, and our widespread 
contemporary sense of anxiety has 
many degrees. The existentialism of 
John Paul Sartre represents an extreme 
of the movement. But there are many 
intermediate positions, particularly 
those of the moderns who have referred 





to themselves as “‘Hegelians of the left.” 
The “theology converted into logic,” the 
mystical rationale of Hegel was rejected 
by Feuerbach, who saw too great a re- 
semblance between Hegel’s Absolute 
Mind and the God of Christianity. For 
Feuerbach, Absolute Mind became only 
the subjective and finite mind of man 
considered in an abstract way. God, who 
was no more then than the creation of 
man’s own mind, had no more reality 
than the aspirations of that same mind. 
Homo homini deus. Such a deification 
of man, added to the materialism of the 
19th century, produced Marx and En- 
gels. And it was not a very big step 


humanism of Europe must give way to 
an anthropology having an absolute 
founded on no one and on nothing. Even 
the traditional regard for truth was to 
be considered as a sign of man’s weak- 
ness. Man was left with nothing to cling 
to in heaven or on earth. 


SARTRE 


Even the nihilism of Nietzsche, 
however, did not reach the extreme of 
our present day existential philosophies. 
It belonged to Sartre to point out, with 
real gusto, the ultimate consequences 
of a positive atheism, the sort of atheism 
which not only renounces God, but also 
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from the humanistic ethics of Feuer- 
bach to the humanitarian religion of 
Comte. 

However, things did not end there. 
Though God had disappeared, there re- 
mained a species of divine cult, if only 
the cult of man apotheosized. The attri- 
butes which had formerly described God 
were still held in sufficient reverence to 
be regarded as characterizing the ideals 
of man. Man needed yet another emanci- 
pation: this time, not only from God, 
but also from the ideals which had been 
the fruit of theism. This liberation was 
accomplished by Nietzsche’s Zarathus- 
tra, who proclaimed not only that God 
was dead, but also that the traditional 


pp. 173-216 


renounces everything which might re- 
quire any subjection on the part of man 
or which might function as a center of 
his life. The human vocation, according 
to this existentialist, imposes upon man 
the burden of living authentically, with 
real commitment, but without any help 
whatsoever from without. Man is man 
in the measure that he bears no chains; 
when the process of liberation has been 
carried to the point beyond which no 
further progress is possible, then, and 
only then, do we have a man. 

All Sartre’s philosophy tends to- 
ward a description of a humanism of 
this type. L’étre et le néant, his most 
important work from the viewpoint of 
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doctrinal exposition, is an attempt to 
give a philosophic foundation to this 
presupposition of the true nature of 
humanism. And in another of his writ- 
ings, L’existentialisme est un human- 
isme, Sartre presents this equation be- 
tween existentialism and atheistic hu- 
manism after the manner of a mani- 
festo. However, you must read his dra- 
matic works, particularly Les mouches, 
to see the theoretical consequences of 
atheism worked out in the life of an in- 
dividual man who succeeds in being 
authentically human. Orestes is the man 
who dares to tear aside the veil of su- 
perstition-founded formulae behind 
which hides, not a god, not a king, not 
an absolute order, but absolutely 
nothing. For so doing, Orestes is por- 
trayed as a great liberator. He has dis- 
covered the secret of man’s true powers; 
he has discovered that he is free. Ores- 
tes has become aware of his e.ristence, 
an existence free from all eternal law. 
He has become aware of himself as en- 
gaged in the enterprise of discovering 
a way of life which is utterly his own. 

The feeling of exaltation which he 
experiences leads Orestes to attempt to 
communicate to others the knowledge 
of their glorious freedom. They are 
called to be absolute masters of them- 
selves, kings whose sole kingdom is 
themselves. This liberation does not en- 
tail the calm which is proper to those 
who suppose themselves caught up in 
a divine order; rather, it results in exile, 
unrest, and despair. The freedom which 
Orestes describes to men is an existence 
which is insipid and ordered to abso- 
lutely nothing. The alienation from God 
and from all motives of order is com- 
plete. It is not even a case of man exist- 
ing in order to be free. Rather, there is 
no difference between the being of man 
and his being free. Inasmuch as a man 
permits himself to fall under the in- 
fluence of another he abdicates his own 
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freedom; he ceases to be a subject him- 
self and becomes an object for some 
other subject, a slave in relation to 
someone else’s freedom. That is, when- 
ever a man recognizes values which he 
has not chosen for himself, he finds 
himself, not free, but a slave. The au- 
thentic man, then, is defined in terms 
of a perfect alienation from God and 
every sort of absolute. Man's destiny 
has no meaning; existence is without 
purpose. Man is a useless passion. 


SOUBCE OF INSECURITY 


This metaphysical position con- 
cerning man requires a corresponding 
ethics. The man who wishes to be hu- 
man must renounce all trans-human 
ideals, including that of the happy life, 
which is the subjective aspect of the 
perfect life. To be human means to be 
discontented, never to be able to be con- 
tented. The secure life, the peaceful life, 
has disappeared from ethics because the 
universal order founded on an absolute 
has disappeared from metaphysics. 
Metaphysically man’s life is without 
meaning; ethically, it is without peace. 
For Sartre, for Camus, for Kafka, life 
is a version of the task of Sisyphus. And 
yet, to this absurdity the authentic man 
says yes; he makes the insecure and 
the absurd his home. He alienates him- 
self forever from those regions in which 
security and meaning might be found. 


However, as Gabriel Marcel has 
pointed out, from the moment man at- 
tempts to make of himself an absolute, 
to free himself from every relation, 
from every reference to another, from 
that moment he begins to destroy him- 
self. Or man falls then into an idolatry 
which has as its object some abstraction 
such as class or race, something inferior 
to that from which he thought he was 
freeing himself. Camus, too, despite the 
frequent passages in which he appears 





to agree with Sartre’s position, tells us 
that the denial of every reference to 
another is a servitude, that true liberty 
is found in an interior submission to a 
value which stands over against history 
and which measures the progress of his- 
tory. André Malraux, Saint Exupéry, 
Kafka, Unamuno, Heidegger, and others 
well aware of man’s situation in the 
present world, have also indicated their 
realization that there is no readily found 
escape from the apparent necessity of 
choosing between Sartrian despair and 
the recognition of some absolute other 
than man’s own freedom. 


THE STATE OF MAN 


However, no facile apologetic will 
avail the modern man who is freighted 
with soul-wrenching experiences and 
who is avid in his search for sincerity. 
There is no easy resolution of his prob- 
lem, for his form of existence is evi- 
denced in his questioning attitude, in 
his compulsion to push his inquiry in- 
to the most fundamental areas of being. 
Everything which formerly provided a 
foundation for being or for life has 
fallen into the realm of the debatable. 
No prefabricated solution can be ac- 
cepted; rather, the order to be accepted 
by the man of tomorrow must grow 
out of today’s existential situation. Man 
will come upon the eternal answers, but 
he must feel that they are his own 
answers. It would be a wonderful saving 
of human effort, and much less com- 
plicated, if man could simply, by a 
single leap, find himself situated in a set 


of values, without any personal struggle. 
But the human situation today is such 
that the norms for deciding upon values 
are not sufficiently clear to warrant 
such a leap. The problem is one of re- 
covering for man a humanism which 
will be his own, not borrowed, and 
which will take into account and give 
expression to al] that is human. This 
cannot be accomplished by enlistment in 
the program of any particular sect of 
men, but by a liberation turned toward 
a totality. What is required is an ethics 
in touch with the ultimate metaphysical 
and theological questions. 

Whether you think with Marcel 
that metaphysics is the “exorcism of 
despair,” or whether you find, as did St. 
Augustine, this exorcism in religious 
truth, you must grant that man ought 
not expect the security consequent upon 
such an exorcism to be given as a sort 
of dowry, possessed once and for all. 
Rather, the security he hopes for must 
be won anew from moment to moment, 
for it is continuously threatened. Today 
it is so seriously threatened that man 
no longer knows who he is. He feels him- 
self a stranger in his own time. Above 
all else, he needs to orientate himself in 
the world where he feels alienated. He 
finds himself exactly in the situation 
proper to man in every time of crisis: 
either he must resign himself to being 
an alien in his own time, to finding no 
final meaning in his own life, or he must 
engage in battle with “the stranger” to 
construct a new order which will make 
a meaningful life possible. 


| Source: La Ciudad de Dios, Vol. CLXX, 1957, pp. 173-216. “La ausencia de 
Dios y la inseguridad del hombre.” Translated Digest 


Presentation: Rosemary Lauer, St. John’s University, Jamaica, New York. 
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modern science 


and 


the unity of being 


by JOSEPH MEURERS 


The sense of the oneness of all about 
us is deep-rooted, the sense that every- 
thing somehow belongs together, 
whether it is within our reach or not. 
As well as we know, the cultures of 
every era and of every race have held 
fast to the idea that everything belongs 
together. But while he likes the idea, 
man has always found it difficult to fit 
himself into this picture of a unified 
world. 

This difficulty arises from the fact 
that he is so different from all that 
surrounds him that he finds his reflec- 
tion only in his own kind. No being but 
himself can say “I am,” no other is 
so little hemmed in by the conditions of 
his environment, no other is so con- 
strained to reshape his environment just 
to keep himself in existence, to stay 
alive. This is due not to a sinister reluc- 
tance of the environment to keep him 
alive but to something in himself, some- 
thing that unfolds within him from the 


first day of his existence. He calls it 
spirit, and there is none like it outside 
himself. The chasm between this spirit- 
being and all else is so deep that it seems 
hopeless to try to bridge it, and by 
bridging it verify the unity of all things. 


The question is not whether the 
world is a unit, but how man fits into 
its unity. If we look over the answers, 
the attempted solution given in the 
course of time, we see that they form 
two large groups. In one group can be 
gathered ail those conceptions which 
give predominance to nature and try 
to give man the status of a part. Their 
common tendency is to conceive of that 
which is singular and special in man as 
a singularity and specialty of nature it- 
self. The other group spurns this tend- 
ency, and respecting the sigularity of 
man, tries to weld it to nature by some- 
thing over and above immediately ac- 
cessible reality. These two groups can 
be characterized only superficially by 





the paired concepts: monism-dualism, 
materialism - idealism, atheism - theism. 
But these few contraries already show 
how manifold have been the attempts 
at solution in each group. The existen- 
tialism of our time does not escape 
these contraries, for in asking what 
being is, it starts by putting the ques- 
tion to man. 


TWO CATEGORIES 


There are factors at work here 
which do not flow from reflection on 
the world but which arise immediately 
from the human person. If we look 
about we can divide men into two cate- 
gories with respect to this question. 
There are those who are committed 
from the start to man and all that is 
his. They are interested principally in 
literature and art, in history, in what 
man does and says, in his inner prob- 


a nuclear reactor than in the musical 
structure of the Ninth Symphony. 
People with children will observe that 
this tendency shows itself very early. 
One child will say: Look, what a pretty 
flower! The other can hardly spare a 
moment from his electric train to deign 
a glance. 

In view of this dichotomy there is 
little wonder that the science of nature 
has brought a certain tension into west- 
ern thought which is reflected in the 
very terms: “intellectual” science and 
“natural” science. The intellectual scien- 
tist will very rightly brand the natural 
scientist an academic philistine if he is 
not conversant with, for example, Part 
One of Faust. But if the tables are 
turned and the “intellectual” is asked 
to think his way through the atomic 
orbits, he will probably register some 
astonishment but very little enthusiasm. 
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lems. Nature has little appeal, and they 
scarcely desire to know it. They are so 
sensible of the singular and admirable in 
themselves and in man that they uncon- 
sciously undervalue all that is not man 
and give it no place in their conscious- 
ness. Technology is something un- 
worthy, a base tool, to be used to better 
oneself, the better to be oneself, and to 
control the things that belong to man. 

The others are enthusiastic about 
nature and its conquest. It is their de- 
sire and their bent to know how nature 
is put together. They are more inter- 
ested in the functioning of a dynamo or 


Februar 1958 pp. 123-136 


This tension between man and the 
world is ingrained in the human person, 
and it is interesting to observe how as 
often as man lays the force of thought 
to the task of relieving this tension and 
of explaining the world from a unified 
point of view, the cosmic scheme that 
emerges is invariably cut to the pattern 
of one of the above categories, the one 
to which the thinker belongs. The 
scheme of Democritus, for example, that 
all being is explained through atoms, 
shows the thinker who looks first to na- 
ture as distinct from man, who loads 
the balance on the side of nature and 
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then tries to establish the unity of being 
by referring man back to nature. In the 
opposite corner we have Protagoras 
uttering the dangerous dictum: Man is 
the measure of all things; giving expres- 
sion to the idea that man holds the pri- 
macy over all that is not he. The germ 
is already here for the tendency to 
make knowledge a function of thinking 
rather than a grasp of something out- 
side human consciousness. The same 
contraries are found in another form 
in Plato and Aristotle. In the Middle 
Ages they gave us nominalism, which 
considered universals valid only as a 
function of thought, and the scholastic- 
Aristotelian tradition. They find classi- 
cal expression in the philosophical world 
of idealism that rose with Kant and in 
the critical realism which is its opposite. 


TWO CROPS 


The tension between what man is 
and what he is not, and the question of 
unity that goes with it, run through 
the entire history of the west and are 
with us today as they were in the days 
of Democritus and Protagoras. It could 
not be otherwise, for man has a strong 
sense of the unity of all reality as well 
as a consciousness of his difference from 
other things. 

But when either aspect is exagger- 
ated, history steps in to teach a few 
lessons. Consider first what happens 
when you purchase unity by referring 
everything to man, as Kant did when 
he said that things are not knowable in 
themselves, that the known is only a 
known of the human intellect, and that 
because of the unity of this intellect 
the unity of being is also established 
automatically. Though Kant still left the 
thing in itself valid, and Hegel the ab- 
solute world spirit, yet as this idealistic 
scheme developed all was stripped away, 
so that in the end all that was left of 
knowing and knowledge was a thought 
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construct. In the natural sciences 
especially there was not supposed to be 
any genuine knowledge. 

But history has had its say. Mush- 
room clouds hover over Hiroshima and 
Bikini — mere thought constructs! They 
are thought constructs indeed, but what 
power is here, what power of thought 
over reality! What happens when man 
is the measure of all things is demon- 
strated by the superman of Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Five million Jewish graves in 
eastern Europe are the answer of his- 
tory to the “beyond good and evil.” For 
though Nietzsche himself was not anti- 
Semitic, the German dictator considered 
him the wellspring of his deeds. 

Look at the other side of the pic- 
ture, at the schemes of those thinkers 
who are devoted to nature and who try 
to make man a mere part of it. The spir- 
itual is interpreted as some material, 
physical process, and the sequel is just 
as awful as before. Man is only a piece 
of nature, to be handled as a highly or- 
ganized machine. History has also 
passed judgment on this view in the col- 
lective under the hammer and sickle. 

Overemphasize either nature or 
man and history will disapprove. Either 
extreme leads to catastrophe. This 
shows that the opposition of man and 
world is not a rift in reality, that the 
two belong together, for one wreaks 
vengeance when the other is neglected. 
This interaction mirrors the unity of 
the real and gives deeper insights into 
the one world. 


THE NEW GENIUS OF SCIENCE 


People were thinking about the 
unity of being long before the natural 
sciences were born, for they began only 
with Galileo. This does not mean that 
before Galileo mankind was completely 
devoid of experience with the connect- 
ing links of nature. The ancients, such 
as Archimedes, attained direct physical 





insights by physical methods. But none 
of this can compare with what Galileo 
did. The mere fact that these scientific 
beginnings, which were correct all in 
all, did not develop into the history- 
making movement which is modern 
science, shows that something essential 
was lacking. Apparently the difference 
was not in the method alone, for the 
ancients also had the rudiments of the 
correct method. What is new is to be 
found not so much in the method as in 
the attitude toward that method in the 
men who use it. To appreciate what is 
new we must understand the nature of 
that method: the scientific method con- 
sists of measurement, in the application 
of the measuring rod in some shape or 
form, and when this is no longer possi- 
ble, natural science grinds to a halt. 
Measurement is the heart of the physi- 
cal experiment, and without measure- 
ment there is no experiment. 

Science of course pronounces not 
only on measure in nature but also on 
connections and laws. But the scaffold- 
ing that carries all this dressing are the 
measured relations based on the appli- 
cation of the measuring rod. It is for 
this reason that wherever nature does 
not take kindly to measurement, as in 
the realm of the living, the powerful 
tools of natural science run into diffi- 
culties, as witness the endless discus- 
sions in biology on the problem of life. 
Not only here but even in more material 
realms where measuring should be at 
home, difficulties arise which flow from 
the non-applicability of the measuring 
rod. For example, physics and astron- 
omy are conversant with Newton’s law 
of gravitation which regulates the 
movements of bodies in the universe 
and the attraction of matter for itself, 
a law which real objects observe with 
the greatest exactitude. But what gravi- 
tation itself is, what is its essence, how 
it happens that matter has this mutual 


attraction, all this escapes the physi- 
cal methods of knowing. For gravity is 
a quality, which cannot be measured. 
The effects of gravitation are measur- 
able and therefore subject to the scienti- 
fic method, but not gravitation itself. 


Measurement is the essence and the 
heart of the scientific method. In the 
old cultures of the Euphrates and the 
Nile men measured the stars of the fir- 
mament in order to have a calendar and 
to keep it in alignment, or in order to set 
up a horoscope. They measured the 
plains of the Nile in order to get the 
Nile floods under control. In the Middle 
Ages men measured lands in near-geo- 
detic fashion in order to build cities. 
Measurement was always for man, 
drawn into his orbit. Those rare indi- 
viduals who like Archimedes may have 
taken measurements without this pur- 
posiveness were out of rhythm with his- 
tory. 


With Galileo things changed. When 
in the Cathedral of Pisa — be this leg- 
end or fact — he compared the swing- 
ing of the chandelier with the beating 
of his pulse, just this and nothing else, 
a deliberate, purpose-free comparison of 
numbers, then something new was born 
to the western world, something that is 
with us today as measuring natural 
science. Galileo was fully aware of the 
significance of his action. He found that 
these comparisons of numbers yielded 
insights that had escaped all previous 
intellectual effort. While the Scholas- 
tics had been trying for centuries to 
find the essence of movement, Galileo 
deliberately sidestepped this question 
and asked only how movement takes 
place. He applied the measuring rod and 
found the laws of motion. Parentheses 
are put around the legitimate question 
concerning the essence of movement; 
the essence of movement as a quality is 
no more measurable than the essence 
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of gravity. From its very beginnings 
science has lived with these parentheses, 
and they are still with us. 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARD UNITY 


You might think that a science 
with such a specialized approach would 
have little to contribute to the question 
of the unity of reality. As a matter of 
fact Galileo, goaded to some deeper 
thought on these matters through his 
conflict with the Roman Curia, was 
quite sure that his new methods could 
never be concerned with certain things 
that were beyond them. His letters show 
that he said this not out of fear of the 
Inquisition but from fundamental philo- 
sophical considerations. Kepler and Co- 
pernicus, co-founders of the new science, 
were of the same mind. 

But it turned out otherwise, begin- 
ning with Newton and his discovery of 
the laws of gravity. It was Newton’s 
contribution to connect the law dis- 
covered by Galileo by which a stone 
falls to the ground with those laws by 
which the earth and the planets circle 
the sun. It was a thrilling experience to 
the western mind to realize that the 
force which drops a stone to the ground 
is the same as the force which binds 
sun and earth. The joining of two phe- 
nomena so different threw a new and 
rare light on the unity of reality. And if 
we bear in mind how science after New- 
ton treated more and more single phe- 
nomena and whole groups of phenomena 
by referring them to one another, clari- 
fying them in relation to one another, 
then it becomes evident that the re- 
searching mind is driven to seek the 
unity of being even by the special 
methods of science, and to believe that 
this unity is coming ever nearer. In the 
last century Hermann von Helmholtz 
said that it is the duty of science to re- 
solve nature into movement and to ex- 
plain it by the laws of movement. Move- 
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ment was here considered to be the uni- 
fying principle of all nature, and it 
seemed that if this concept were only 
carried through, the unity of nature 
would be found and proved. 

The feeling of oneness lies deep, 
and the temptation is great not to be 
satisfied with nature but to extend its 
unifying principle, if found, until it in- 
cludes everything. The development of 
biology, almost contemporaneous with 
the physics of Galileo, showed that 
there is a surprising closeness between 
physics and chemistry and the phenom- 
ena of the cell. The door swung open 
to the category of men who look first 
to nature. It was not far at all to the 
thought that even the spiritual in man 
is a mere physical-chemical process, a 
piece of nature and nothing more. The 
pendulum had swung to the extreme of 
explaining all by nature and matter. 

But some things simply did not fit in- 
to the picture. Helmholtz, for one, had 
not the least thought of bartering the 
spirituality of man for the unity of 
being. In general it was not so much 
the natural scientists as the philoso- 
phers and the politicians, and to some 
extent the medical men, who were the 
extremists. The men of the measuring 
stick and the mathematical formula 
were by no means disposed to extend 
their methods beyond matter to areas 
where measurement becomes indirect 
and nebulous. For the most part they 
eschewed all abortive attempts to re- 
duce everything to mechanics. On the 
other hand, it was no accident that al- 
most simultaneously with the statement 
of Helmholtz, Marx and Engels, scien- 
tific dilettantes, made use of the data of 
science to base the unity of being in 
matter. Here also history had some- 
thing to say: The thunder of tanks in 
the streets of Budapest answered the 
question whether the unity of being is 
based on matter, just as the Jewish 





graves answered the question whether 
man is the measure of all things. 

If our development here goes be- 
yond natural science to deal with out- 
ward effects of particular philosophies, 
it is because the theme of unity of being 
is such a broad one that we cannot sur- 
vey it at a glance. As a general rule 
philosophic answers and cosmic schemes 
first show their full truth or falsity 
after they have done their bit in history. 
If man is said to be the measure of all 
things, today we know what that means; 
and if man is supposed to be mere na- 
ture, this thesis has also shown its true 
face in catastrophe. The mind that first 
conceives such ideas is incapable of the 
distant view of their ultimate conse- 
quences, and in the end all philosophical 
schemes are corrected in the bright day- 
light of history. 

On the other hand the special 
sciences, above all the natural sciences 
of which we are speaking, are in gen- 
eral subject to immediate correction by 
the objects themselves. This is one of 
the most significant distinctions be- 
tween philosophy and _= specialized 
science, and we should bear it in mind 
as we speak of the unity of being in the 
light of modern science. 


THE MATERIAL UNITY IS DISTURBED 


Contemporary science with its new 
twentieth-century face took its rise 
from the very problems on which classi- 
cal science was supposed to have estab- 
lished the unity of material being, and 
by which it had given occasion, to non- 
scientists at least, for subordinating all 
being to this material unity. We shall 
not attempt here to explain all that is 
new in science. The first ominous rift 
appeared in the classical concept of 
movement formulated by Helmholtz, 
when Michelson performed his famous 
experiment at the end of the last cen- 
tury. The purpose of this experiment 


was to detect, in the spirit of classical 
science, the movement of the earth 
through the so-called world ether and 
so establish the existence of this ether. 
In the ether classical science had always 
seen something like an absolute system 
of reference which it needed to round 
out the concept of movement. Already 
in the Middle Ages Nicholas of Cusa 
had said that there could be no absolute 
system of reference or absolute move- 
ment. But at the end of the nineteenth 
century it was an entirely unexpected 
result of the Michelson experiment that 
the world ether did not show itself. 
Great was the bewilderment in the 
ranks of science that followed upon this 
experiment. It was ten years before Al- 
bert Einstein could point out its signif- 
icance through his special theory of 
relativity. 

Through Michelson’s experiment 
the phenomenon of movement, which 
seemed so clear and so fully mastered 
in classical physics, has become a pro- 
found problem, a problem beyond the 
range of natural science, and the special 
theory of relativity expresses this as- 
pect also in its mathematical formulas. 
For its basic axiom is that the propaga- 
tion of light is independent of the state 
of motion of the source, but it does not 
say and does not wish to say upon what 
it does depend. 

We know today that we are con- 
fronted here with a peculiar limit in the 
methods of natural science which did 
not show up in classical science. When 
velocities approach that of light the 
phenomenon of movement shows prop- 
erties to which our conceptual system 
is no longer directly applicable, al- 
though it is still possible to express this 
state mathematically. The astonishing 
product of such negative, enigmatic for- 
mulas is a certain light; they bring in- 
sight into things not seen without them. 
Thus from the special theory of rela- 
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tivity was derived the principle of the 
equivalence of matter and energy, 
which was brilliantly confirmed through 
later experiments and is today the basis 
of the utilization of nuclear energy. This 
limiting situation, therefore, has the 
character of a “creative limit.” There is 
a true limit, but it is not a primitive, un- 
scalable wall. By recognizing the limita- 
tion and expressing it in mathematical 
formulas men gain insights which they 
could not have achieved without this 
recognition. Today such limiting situa- 
tions lie at every frontier of scientific 
investigation. We must insist that they 
are not the resume of the turbid philo- 
sophical thoughts of the scientists but 
are always expressed in mathematical 
formulas as a property of nature, of 
reality. 

To take a second example, the fa- 
mous uncertainty-relationship of Heis- 
enberg is the mathematical-physical ex- 
pression of the fact that measurement, 
the laying on of the measuring rod in 
the realm of matter, cannot be extended 
without limit. He makes it clear that the 
process of measurement is a physical 
exchange between observing man and 
the object, an exchange subject to laws 
of measuring of which man himself is 
not independent, so that he cannot 
measure all that looks measurable in his 
ideal conceptions. Again the mathemat- 
ical formulation of this uncertainty-re- 
lation permits insight into the structure 
of matter impossible without this recog- 
nition of the limiting situation, and 
again we have a creative limit. 

It is a strange turn of events that 
while history is in the course of answer- 
ing the question whether there is any- 
thing besides matter, and whether man 
is mere matter, in the workshops of 
natural science this very matter is get- 
ting to be a problem. In its depths it is 
not at all clear, and the notion that it 
is the One, the unifying principle of all 
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being, is falling into discard. For the 
question keeps rising: what is behind 
this matter? What else is hidden there? 
While the juggernaut of the East pushes 
the cause of matter, the ultimate — 
science — moving with equal power 
breaks through the outer shell of this 
same matter and looks into an abyss 
where no support is in sight. 


A POSITIVE CONTRIBUTION 


Contemporary science has an en- 
tirely new light to shed on the subject 
of the unity of being. It was the opin- 
ion in classical science that man as the 
searching observer merely had to re- 
cord the numerical coincidences of his 
measuring rod and not mix further in 
the process of scientific knowing. This 
is still the viewpoint and the practice of 
today’s scientist; but he knows besides 
that before the recording of data comes 
the act of applying the measuring rod, 
and that this act, carried out with ma- 
terial instruments on material objects, 
is itself a physical process, a trespass 
on reality, which as it precedes the 
measuring and recording alters that 
reality and will be reflected in the re- 
sults. 

This is the most profound meaning 
of the uncertainty-relationship. While in 
classical science man vanished com- 
pletely before the object, both in the 
act of knowing and in the attempt to 
refer this object back to matter as the 
unifying principle of being, here in con- 
temporary science man again comes to 
the fore with a very definite relation- 
ship to the object. His is not the mere 
subordinate role of recorder. He has a 
significant juxtaposition to the object, 
even in scientific measurement. This is 
nothing else than the old opposition of 
searching mind and object. Once more, 
not from philosophic considerations but 
by the path of measurement, science 
brings to the fore that polarity of man 





and world, of man and object, which 
has been the central question of every 
philosophical world scheme since west- 
ern thought began. 


The present status of science 
teaches us that there is no warrant for 
referring all things to matter and move- 
ment as the principle of unity of the 
world. Furthermore, after all the sweat 
of the scientific method, the old polarity 
of man and world juts out at about the 
same awkward angle as it always has. 
Has all our scientific effort merely 
rounded the circle of four hundred 
years? 


If we look at this thing carefully 
we can see that if natural science has 
not found the One that holds being to- 
gether, it is not because that One is 
not, nor because reality is hopelessly 
stratified. It is because even in the 
area where the special methods of 
science are valid and engender such tri- 
umphs of knowledge, the reality of na- 
ture and matter lies.still beyond these 
methods. And so the One that holds na- 
ture and matter together and which 
stands behind the unresolvable polarity 
of man and world, must also lie deeper 
than measure and number. It is under- 
standable that someone whose only de- 
votion has been to specialized methods 
of investigation and who has tasted 


nothing but the fruits of this knowledge 
should succumb to the view that in the 
scientific method lies all salvation, and 
that anything not accessible by this 
method does not exist. But our under- 
standing does not alter the fact, plainly 
visible without philosophy, that it is the 
very depth and unfathomableness of 
reality that have shaped modern 
science; and it is crassly unscientific to 
maintain that there is nothing more to 
be found in these depths simply be- 
cause certain specialized sciences can- 
not find it. 

Two years ago Martin Heidegger, 
in his answer to the book of Ernest Jiin- 
ger, Die Linie, made the profound state- 
ment that reason, ratio, is never a right- 
eous judge, for quite inconsiderately it 
tosses “everything not to its standard 
into the alleged quagmire of the irra- 
tional, which it has fenced in by itself.” 
This is exactly what takes place, to the 
detriment of science itself, when the 
search ceases as soon as the specialized 
discipline reaches the end of the line. If 
Pascal says that all things enclose a 
mystery and are veils that conceal God, 
but in which He must nevertheless be 
recognized, there is no logical medium 
of thought that will accomplish this end 
for us. But no one can, in the name of 
scientific attitude, rightly turn his face 
from the pursuit. 


og Source: UNIVERSITAS. 13 Jahrgang, Heft 2, Februar 1958, pp. 123-136. “Die 
Einheit des Seins im Lichte der heutigen Naturwissenschaft.” Complete 
Translation. 
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